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Disputi 
Canon Row, the now undistinguished thoroughfare 
which passes at the back of Parliament Street into 
Bridge Street, and the name of which was long cor 
rupted into Channel Row, derived its appellation from 
the canons belonging to St. Stephen's Chap:l, and was 
once full of stately mansions. 

Selden, speaking of the custom of having divine 
service in the royal household, says,—* "IT was the old 
way when the King of England had his house, there 
wele cancus to sing service in his chapel. So at West 
mister, in St. Stephen's Chapel, where the House of 
From which canons the street called 
cause tl ey lived there.” * 





“smmons sits. 
Canon Row had its name, b 
It is seid to have been anciently call 
Alley. 
perhaps 


and hence may have arisen the 
1 


1 St. Stephen's 
‘Lhe word canon was at one time written, and 
p,honoupesd, after the French manner, chanon, 
corruption into chan 
nel; though Mr. Jesse tells us of a “ channel 
‘branch of the Thames,” which ran across the north 
end of the row. 

When the old palace of Westminster ceased to be a 
royal residence, and Popery declined, and the canons 
bility, not content with their resi 





disappeared, the n 
dences in the ( ity and Fleet-street, erected mansions 
in this locality, a little further out of the London 
and here, with gardens to the Thames, durin 

Stuarts, resided Somersets 





smoke ; 
the reigns of the Tudors and 
and Lincolns, Dorsets, Derbys, and Manchesters. Some 
rin Dorset and Derby Courts, 


but the only big hous 


of the names are survivin 
and in Manchester Buildings ; 
existing—that of the Board of Control—is no older 
than the year 1784. 

Dorset-house, the superb dwelling of tl 
was built in the reign of Jam the First, we know 
but, as the earldom com 


1e¢ Sackvilles, 
not by which Earl of Dorset; 
mences with that reign, and as the first possessor of 


the title was a great man, we cannot but seize this 
es 





opportunity of paying our respects to him, especially 
as we missed it formerly. We speak of Thomas Sack 
ville, author of the Induction to the M rror for Ma 
gistrates and the Complaint of Henry Duke of Buck 
the two finest poems in the language between 
Chaucer and Spenser. 

older Italian painters were to 


ingham ; 
the days of 
Spenser, what the 


Sackville was to 





t, in the section on the “ King of England. 
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| was Lord Treasurer under James the First; 


[Price 14d. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo,—a genuine precursor, 
gravity of imagination. He 
and died 
suddenly in his eighty-first year, atthe Council-board in 


with a dry but intens« 


| Whitehall, having just uttered, according to Aubrey, 


the following words, “ Here is that will strike you 
dead.” It was a paper which he plucked out of his 
bosom, relating to some affair of one of the remple 
family, who was the person he was addressing.+ This 
death is of a piece with his poetry, which is all cala 
mitous and Dantesque. As it is not generally known, 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving th 
We say pleasure, because howevel 

verlaid by the genius. 
l by Sorrow. 


reader a taste of it. 
grim the subject, the pain is 
The poet visits Hell, conduct 
Ere I was ware, into a desart wood 
We now were come; where hand 
She led the way, and through the thicke so traced 
As but I had beene guided by her might 
It was no way for any mortal wight 


and embrac l 





But loe, while thus amid the desert dark« 
We pass do 


n, with steppes and pace unm 




















\ rumbling roar, confus'd with howle and bark 
Of dogs, sl ke all the ground un irf 

And struck the din within our ea rd 

As half distraught unto the ou l 
Besought return nd not to visit h 

But she forthwith, uplifting me apace 
Remov'd my dread, and with a stedfast 1 

Bad me « for here was v the } 

\nd first within the porche and s of 

N leepe Kemors Co1 
f and yet she could 1 l 
Next saw we Dr l l 1 whe s } 
th f ul in pi 1 ther 
l upbo Vv start l 
* * * * a 

Then Oo W hort and the h 

The lar at kKingd s lt l 

OT i in his th 1e W h i dw 

he wide waste pl s and the | pla 

Che waili sh { 

Here follows a passage ending with a line not v 
‘ dry,” yet certainly anything but refreshing. 


I could mine eyes withdraw 
} 


nm scare 
Phat fill’d with teares, as doth the springing w 
We passéd on so far forth, till we sawe 
Rude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell. 
That boils 
What a horrible mixture of heaviness and ebulliency, 
of stagnation and movement, of blistered surface and 





and bubs up swelth as black as hell 


suffocating black depths of liquid, is in the homely but 
tremendous plenitude of that line! 





+ Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, Vol. ii. p. 334. 
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We could not help making these quotations, even on 
the strength of the mere circumstance that we are now 
on the site of one of the abodes of the Sackvilles. 
And we reckon upon having warrant for it in the 
reader’s accordance. Localities in towns are worth no- 
thing but for human memories; and what memories 
are more striking than those of minds that can leave 
impressions like these? We fancy we see old Sackville 
in his cloak, ruff, and high-crowned hat, with his intense 
gravity of jaw, and his judicial, deep-seated eyes, giving 
a glance at us, as he comes stooping up Canon Row, on 
his way to the council-board. 

All the Sackvilles were an intense race, even when 
they trifled. Life was earnest and strong within them. 
They were all for Dante or Ariosto; for dignities and 
judgments, or for pomp and pleasure; for building, 
fighting, and making love. Richard, third 
Dorset, the poet's grandson, who married the famous 
Anne Clifford, was a prodigal housekeeper, tilter, mas- 
quer, and patron. Edward, fourth earl, another grand- 
son, became famous for his dreadful duel with Lord 
Bruce, singular for its mixture of sanguinary ferocity 
and punctilious honour. He is said, notwithstanding 
his power of confronting death, to have been so 
shocked at that of Charles the First, as never to have 
stirred out of the house after it. To be fierce and 
tender, was their ordinary combination. Even Dryden's 
and Prior’s Lord Dorset, a man of “ wit and pleasure,” 
author of the Sea-song addressed to the ladies on the 
night before an engagement, could not help cutting 
right and left of him in his printed lampoons, though 
he was said to be everybody's delight in private. 

“ The best good man with the worst-natured muse.” 

Nay, Lord George Sackville himself, in our fathers’ 
days, though he was accused of hanging back at the 
battle of Minden, is among the candidates for the re- 
nown of having been Junius; who was. certainly an 
* intensity” after his kind! And the last thing we hear 
subsequently of a 
been thrown from his horse. 

Prior's Lord Dorset is said to have lived in King- 
street. We have seen him visiting the poet in the 
neighbouring Duke-street. But till we have proofs to 
the contrary, we suspect him to have been one of the 
latest occupants of the old Dorset House in Canon 
Row, a mansion called, if we are not mistaken, Little 
Dorset House, to distinguish it from the other of the 
same name in Fleet-street. He was extravagantly 
praised in his time by the grateful poets whom he 


his verses, superior, for its straightforward grace and 
sincerity, to any of the minor, or even the major, poets 
of the day. Here follows the best half of his Sea- 


song. 


To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite, 

sut first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: 

The Muses now, and Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to you 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


For though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain, 

Yet if rongh Neptune rouse the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Rell up and down our ships at sea 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind, 

Nor yet conclude your ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 

Our tears will send a speedier way, 

The tide shall bring them twice a day, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. y 


Earl of 





| 
| 





Dorset, is his death from having | 


The king, with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise, 
Than e’er they used of old; 

But let him know, it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe 
And quit their fort at Goree ; 

For what resistance can they find 

From men who've left their hearts behind ! 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


And so he goes on, with six more stanzas. It is a 
pity we cannot quote another of the best of his 
songs, owing to the subject; but here is one of his 
lampoons. It upon Catherine Sedley, daughter 
of the celebrated wit Sir Charles Sedley, and mistress 
of James the Second, who made her Countess of Dor 
chester. She was not handsome: none of James's 
mistresses were; but she had wit to enliven his dull- 
ness; had fine eyes; and was a splendid dresser. 


is 


Dorinda’s sparkling wit and eyes, 
United, cast too fierce a light : 

Which blazes high, but quickly dies ; 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight. 


Love is a calmer, gentler joy ; 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his face ; 
Her Cupid is a blackguard boy, 

Who runs his link full in your face. 


Some of the ladies, married and unmarried, connected 
with the Dorset family were as extraordinary as the gen- 
tlemen. One of the latter, the unmarried, was the woman 
who occasioned the ferocious duel above-mentioned, and 
who was as madly loved afterwards as before it. The 
fifth Countess of Dorset, mother of the wit just no- 
ticed, boasted of being the mistress of Suckling ; — 
an awkward boast for her son. The famous Venetia 
Stanley, afterwards wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, is said to 
have been the mistress of the second earl. And Anne 
Clifford, third Countess, was one of the most remark- 
able women of her time for her combination of strong 
and gentle qualities, her intelligence, her affections, 
and a curious sincerity in uttering what she thought, 
warranted by her reverence for nature. We allude, 
not to the famous answer attributed to her respecting a 
Parliamentary candidate, which Horace Walpole first 


- | published, and which Professor Craik has shewn to be 
patronised ; but there really was a vein of genius in | 


of very doubtful authenticity, but to a singular record 
which her ladyship thought proper to leave in her 
account of herself, respecting the locality before us; 


namely, that although she was born on the 30th of 


January in the year 1590, at Skypton Castle, in York- 


| shire, yet, exactly nine months before that event, to- 





wit, on the first of May in the year 1589, her “ valiant 


| father” and her “worthy mother” were living “in the 


Lord Wharton's house, in Channel-row, Westminster, 
hard by the river Thames.” And she refers, for retro- 
spective evidence on the subject, to the hundred and 
thirty-ninth Psalm. 

Here follows an account of her person and mental 
character, written by herself, in the manner which 
became so popular in France, and which often, we 
verily believe, contained far more truth, even in its 
laudations, than readers in most countries would easily 
suppose. For our parts, we heartily give credit to all 
which the frank-hearted Anne Clifford here tells us, 
with the exception of the dreaming second-sight; and 


| even in that matter we have no doubt of the creiiit she 


gave it herself. The pictorial part of the likeness is as 
good as a portrait by Titian. We see the bright round 
face and dimpled chin before us :— 

“ IT was very happy in my first constitution both in 
mind and body, both for internal and external endow- 
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ments; for never was there child more equally re 
sembling both father and mother than myself. The 
colour of mine eyes were black, like my father’s; and 
the form and aspect of them were quick and lively, like 
my mother’s. The hair of my head was brown and 
very thick, and so long that it reached to the calf of 
my legs when I stood upright; with a peak of hair on 
my forehead, and a dimple in my chin, like my father; 
full cheeks and round face, like my mother; and an 
exquisite shape of body resembling my father. But 
now time and age have long ended all these 
beauties, which are to be compared to the grass of the 
field; for now, when I caused these memorables of 
myself to be written, I have passed the sixty-third year 


since 


of my age. 
my mind were much above those of my body. I had 
a strong and copious memory, a sound judgment, and 
a discerning spirit, and so much of a strong imagina 


And, though I say it, the perfections of | 


tion in me, as that many times even my dreams and | 


apprehensions beforehand proved to be true; so, as 
old Mr. John Denham, a great astronomer, that some 
time lived in my father’s house, would often say that I 
had much in me in nature to show that the 
influences of the Pleiades and the bands of Orion, 
mentioned in the 28th 
both in my conception and nativity.”* 

Anne Clifford, daughter of an Earl of Cumberland, 
and successive wife of two Earls of Dorset and Pem 
broke, was a loving wife and daughter, a capital house 
wife, a great patroness of learning and poetry; and 
could discourse of everything, said a very subtle judge, 
Donne, “from predestination to slea-silk.” She 
erected the monument to Spenser and Drayton in 
Westminster Abbey; another at Beckington, in Somer 
setshire, to the contemplative poet, Daniel, who had 
been her tutor; was a friend of all other good poets ; 
and was so fond of her mother, the Countess Margaret 

a Russell), to whom Daniel addressed his noble verses 
on Philosophical Self-Possession, that she set up a 
pillar at Appleby in a public road, to record the last 
spot on which they met. Wordsworth has celebrated 
it in one of his poems. 

Anne Clifford, having lived affectionately from child 
hood among princes and great men, was very loyal; 
and several stories have been told, not merely of the 
fervour, but the chuffness and brusquerie, with which 
she vented her anti-republican feelings during the time 
of Cromwell and others. The most famous of these is 
the reply she is said to have written to a Government 
Secretary in the reign of Charles IL., upon his applica 
tion to her about a candidate for the borough of 
Appleby : 


sweet 








I have been bullied by a usurper, neglected by a court 
but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man sha'n't 
stand.” 

Anne, Countess or Dorset, Pemproxe, anp MontGomery 


Montgomery was the second title of Anne's second 
husband, Pembroke. 
Che reports, however, of these masculine sallies on 


“ This note,” says Mr. Craik, “ has been rapturously 
lauded by many erities, as an example of forcible and 
laconic eloquence, Unfortunately, however, its authen- 
ticity is more than questionable. Nobody has pre- 
tended ever to have seen either the original manuscript, 
or any copy of it older than the first number of the 
World, in which it first appeared in April 1753. Wal- 
pole, the contributor of that paper, refers to no autho- 
rity for it, either there or in his Royal and Noble 
Authors, where it is given. If such a note were 
written by the Countess, it must have been in her very 
last days, for Sir Joseph Williamson did not become 
Secretary of State till July 1674, when she was in her 
eighty-fifth year. Moreover, there does not appear to 
have been any election of a member for Appleby between 
that date and the death of the Countess. Much also 
as the style of the note has been admired, it has no 
resemblance to anything else that we have from her 
pen; nor is it, one would say, much in the spirit of her 
character and temper. She was, indeed, inflexible and 


also 


| tenacious of what she believed to be her rights, and 


| she would repel an attack upon her independence with 
| firmness and spirit; but we havé no grounds for sup- 


apter of Job, were powerful 


| be 


the part of the considerate and loving Anne, have had | 


great doubt thrown upon them by her latest and best 
biographer, Mr. Craik, who, after noticing more of them, 
makes the following pertinent remark on Walpole’s 
story in particular, and adds a charming aneedote from 
Gilpim. 





* The Romance of the Peerage r Curiosities of Family 
History. By George Lillie Craik, Professor of History and 
of English Literature in the Queen's College, Belfast. Vol 


iv. p. 105. We recommend readers who have not seen it, to 


turn to the whole account of Anne Clifford im this work. | 


Id. p. 12 


notice of her to be found. Nor should we omit to say that 


It is the acutest as well as most copious | 


the entire work, the Romance of the Peerage, notwithstanding | 


title, is conscientious and 


character 


novel-lik« 
like 


its 


rkable for the 


teresting contents. 





evidence 


posing that she was given to such rhetorical brusquerie 
as this note an outbreak of. Its admirers, also, 
ought to explain what is meant by its concluding 
expression ‘ your man sha’n't stand This, if she had 
written it, would have been mere impotent passion, for 
of course she could not prevent the ministerial can- 
didate from standing. 

“ Her real character and habitual course of procedure 
are better indicated by another of Gilpin’s anecdotes :— 
It was a custom on all her estates for each tenant to 
pay, besides his rent, an annual boon hen, as it was 
called. This had ever been acknowledged a just claim, 
and is, I believe, to this day paid on many of the great 
estates in the north; being generally considered as a 
steward’s perquisite. It happened that a rich clothier 
from Halifax, one Murgatroyd, having taken a tene 
ment near Skipton, was called upon by the steward of 
the castle for his boon hen. On his refusal to pay it, 


is 


the Countess ordered a suit to be commenced, so it 
was carried into length. At last she recovered her 
hen, but at the expense of 2001. It was said that, after 


the affair was decided, she invited Mr. Murgatroyd to 
dinner, and drawing the hen to her,“which she served 
up as the first dish, ‘Come,’ said she, ‘ Mr, Murgatroyd, 
let us now be.good friends; since you allow the hen to 
dressed at my table, we'll divide it between us, 
She does not appear to have had anything of bluster 
about her.” 

We have more to say of insignificant-looking Canon 
Row, but we shall stop here till next week, leaving the 
reader in the company of Mr. Murgatroyd and his 
noble hostess. An agreeable impression on the mind 
in closing a perusal is much; and what impression can 
be more agreeable than that ofa dispute brought to 
such a termination by a noble-minded and cordial 
woman ? 





IN MUNCHAUSEN. 


BAR 
Who is the author of Munchausen's Travels, a book which 
everybody knows, because all boys read it? Two of his 


stories are to be found in a Portugnese magazine, if so it 


may be called, published about fourseore years ago, with 
this title, Folheto de Ambas Zieboas. The seventh number 
contains a tale of a hunter shooting a wild-boar with a 
peach stone, because he had exhausted all his ball, and 


afterwards meeting the same boar with a peach-tree growing 
out of his loins. The other resemblance is less striking. 
\ waterman taiked one night from the street to a woman at 
a window, and as neither of them could hear distinetly what 
the other said, “What do you say?” was frequently re- 
peated by both. The reason why they could not hear was, 
that it froze very hard at the time, and in the morning the 
wall was covered with what-do-you-says in ict 
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ENGLISH INJUSTICE. 
A Tate or NEEDLE-AND-THREAD STReET. 


Tew years ago there practised in the neighbourhood of 
slackfriars, a solicitor of the name of Burton, bear- 
ing an unimpeachable character for integrity and pro- 
fessional uprightness. His practice was not of that 
select class which consists of conveyancing alone, nei- 
ther was it of that low description which is chiefly con- 
fined to extricating metropolitan Barabbases from the 
jaws of the Old Bailey. Burton's practice was in the 
medium between these professional poles ; he was not 
poor enough to be compelled to swell the number of 
Sampson Brasses; he was not rich enough to be en- 
abled to scorn any legitimate legal business that fell 
in his way. It chanced that about that time a new 
client came to him, with some ordinary business, con- 
sisting of investment of capital, settling agreements 
with tenants, &c.; having casually encountered Bur- 
ton before, and being struck with an honourable trait 
in that gentleman's professional conduct. Burton 
made inquiries as to his new elient’s character, and 
found him in excellent repute with all who knew him. 
Accordingly, the business was done, the regular office 
entries made, bill delivered and paid. A year after- 
wards, Wilkinson, that is the client's name, calls again 
to employ Burton in obtaining letters of administra- 
tion for a friend of his, who is entitled to some un- 
claimed wares in the great Needle-and-Thread estab- 
lishment in the City. Burton has interviews with the 
person applying for these letters of administration, 
and obtains them for him. Entries of interviews, names 
of parties, nature of business, and the charges, are all 
made in the regular manner in the office books, and 
transcribed by the clerks. Wilkinson then tells Bur- 
ton that a friend of his in the 
establishment is kind enough to tell him of various 
unclaimed goods lying there, and that he employs him- 
self in searching out the owners, establishing their 
claim, and getting a per-centage for his remuneration. 
Professional aid is sometimes necessary, and he shall, 
if Burton has no objections, continue to employ him. 
Of course, Burton has no objection, Wilkinson bears 
an excellent character, forgotten goods, he knows, 
lie at Needle-and-Thread Street to an immense 


can be no reasons of a moral or professional nature 
why Burton should object. Accordingly, Wilkinson 
brings him, in the course of time, six other such cases, 
requiring more or less professional assistance. For 
instance, the owner of the stock died and left no will, 
and a niece is his nearest heir; Burton must there- 
fore get certificates of their respective death and births, 
and procure letters of administration. Wilkinson gives 
the parishes where the registers are to be found, so 
that Burton has but to pay the fees for a copy, 
and make the necessary use of them in the letters 
of administration. In other cases, Wilkinson brings 
him a will, which he has but to get proved for the 
legatee, and then the unclaimed goods are handed 
over. In all these cases there is nothing suspl- 
cious, nothing required of Burton but what the 
most honourable attorney might conscientiously do. 
All the entries are made in the regular office books, 
and the bills drawn out by the clerks. There is no- 
thing irregular in the minutest letter or other busi- 
ness transaction of Burton, that the most lynx-eyed 
lawyer can detect. On the 3rd of October 1842, Wil- 
kinson calls on Burton and tells him that 3,500/. 
worth of Needles and Thread is standing to the credit 
of a lady, unclaimed; that he had found out the lady, 
and wishes Burton to inform her, that if she can 
prove her identity to a lady of the same name, who 
once resided in a specified street, she will hear some 
thing to her advantage. Burton writes accordingly. 








Needle-and-Thread | 


amount, an official furnishes the information, there | 





The lady’s brother-in-law has an interview with Bur- 
ton, and informs him that she did once live in the 
street specified, that she is alive, and is twenty- 
seven years of age. This is told to Wilkinson, who 
then shows Burton that she cannot be the lady in 
question, as the owner of the unclaimed goods executed 
a power of attorney twelve years before, which would be 
illegal in a girl of fifteen. He suggests, however, that 
Burton should write for her signature, that Wilkin- 
son's friend at the establishment might compare it with 
the power of attorney. She does so, Wilkinson com- 
pares the writing; and they are not the same at all, he 
informs Burton. Burton now dismisses the matter, 
having made all the entries of interviews in regular 
oficial manner, patent to all his seven clerks. During 
all this time, Wilkinson had employed Burton in con- 
veyancing and other ordinary professional duties. In 
March 1843, Wilkinson tells Burton that he has 
found the rightful owner. He produces her, a lady, 
who in her turn produces a will of her aunt, the owner 
of the unclaimed goods, in which the Needle-and-Thread 
stock is regularly devised to her, the lady producing 
the will. All that is therefore required of Burton is 
to get the will proved; he does so, he takes the lady to 
the Needle-and-Thread office, he her into her 
coach, receives her money in payment of his bill, and 
sees her hand over 51. to Wilkinson for his trouble in 
the matter. Again, every interview is fully chronicled 
in the open diary, every letter copied, not one iota of 
business concealed from the clerks, or transacted out of 
the regular business routine. Now the plot is discovered. 
Poor Burton has been living and moving over a mine 
he knew nothing of, it now springs and the innocent 
perishes. Wilkinson is a swindler by trade, and these 
recoveries of Needle-and-Thread are forgeries of the 
most artful character. He has three accomplices who 
impose on Burton and the Needle-and-Thread Com- 
pany, by personating the rightful heir; he forges wills 
which impose upon Burton and the Company, by 
their legal accuracy and apparent straightforwardness ; 
he has a confederate in the official alluded to, who re 
ceives his share in the booty. But all is now found 
out, by the real owner applying for the stock obtained 
by the assumed owner. And now begins as lamentable 
and disgraceful a story of legal persecution and cor- 
ruption in high places as ever disgraced the annals of 
any country pretending to be civilised, and to revere 
the name of Equity. Mr. Bow-wow, a Cerberus of 
the Needle-and-Thread Company, calls on Burton di 
rectly the forgery is discovered, and tells him how 
the case stands. “ That implies forgery,” said Burton 
innocently enough. Bow-wow then demands his client's 


sees 


name: Burton, following the strict rule of all hon- 
ourable lawyers, declines to give it till he has 
consulted his client. The Bow-wows of that Com- 


pany, if not patted immediately, and a sop flung 
to them, bite! Bow -wow in high dudgeon de- 
parts, places his little deputy bull-dogs to dog Bur- 


ton’s ins and outs for four-and-twenty days, 
and finally arrests him on a charge of forgery. A 
vow, inveterate as Shylock’s, seems to have been 


made by the enraged Lady of Needle-and-Thread 
Street, that she would hunt down, by her vociferous 
tongue, by her secret influence, by her open force, 
this unhappy, innocent, unoffending man who had 
dared to omit falling on his knees and giving his 
choicest sop to her very important and infuriated 
Bow-wow. ‘To an unbiassed mind there could be no 
doubt of Burton's innocence; everything, as we have 
said, was done in the usual manner, patent to all the 
clerks. Burton's partner knew of all the transactions, 
and even performed some of them himself. Wilkinson 
braved every risk of detection at the bank to keep 
Burton in ignorance of his frauds — everything that 
was brought forward tended to exculpate Burton, 
and the more the case was probed, the more fair and 
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spotless his character became. But he does not| the error of the tribunal that convicted Burton. 


escape. Every legal dodge, every mean equivocation, 
every dishonest perversion of trial by jury and con 
demnation or acquittal by witness, is practised against 
him. He is refused a separate trial, so that he must 
appear in the dock with Wilkinson, and therefore 
cannot use the evidence of the man who could save 
him by a word,—and who has since spoken that word— 
his partner, who stated, that if Burton were guilty 
he must be guilty also, is neither indicted nor pyro- 
duced as a witness hy the Needle-and-Thread prose 
cutors, though if Burton be guilty his partner could 
prove it; nor is Burton allowed to call his partner 


to speak to his acquittal, as said partner becomes | 


mysteriously absent, this absence being the result of 
threats of Needle-and-Thread vengeance if he did 
appear. He is refused a copy of the indictments 
against him, so that his defence is one of memory, 

of memory of 460 brief sheets of accusations! He is 
tried for connection with three forgeries of Wilkinson's, 
but is acquitted as regards two of them; one of the 
Bow-wow witnesses committing deliberate perjury in 
the open court, awed into perjury by Needle-and 
Thread threats. That witness takes his oath on a 
matter that would convict Burton, could it not hav 
been shown to be perjury. Happily, the man's own 
handwriting proves his falsehood, and he is dismissed, 
to his own chagrin and that of Bow-wow. Such be the 








rae 





witnesses that Needle-and-Thread employeth to slay 
the innocent! But in the third forgery charge, Bur 


ton does not escape—as, indeed, how can a man when 
Needle-and-Thread’s omnipotence can awe the wit 


nesses, who could save him, into absence or perjury 
Bow-wow triumphs. Burton is transported. Befor 
leaving the intry he sends a fuller defence than 
could be offered on his trial to the Home-office, then 
presided over by one to whom sealing-wax has no 
unctity. It is unread by the genius loci, but, as 
works by critics, is condemned, nevertheless. He must 
l, and sail he does. He arrives at Norfolk Island, but, 
ugh at the very antipodes, Needle-and-Thread in 
fluence still persecutes him. A gentleman, and used to 
a sedentary life, he is put in close confinement, to hard 
aud ignominious labour, while housebreakers on their 
’ 











second visit receive fres passes, and have light work 
allotted them. Wilkinson himself is allowed to act 
as doctor to the settlement. Burton's heart does 
not faint however; he writes home to justify him 
self; the chaplain writes on his behalf to Sir Robert 
Peel; for all who examine his case see that he is 
i » letters are arrested by tl uthori 
ti reach their destination. Even the 
N officials shiver, and letters paus 





in then delivery, when Bow-wow barks. But a 
’ 


lace in England; the guar 
dian of the Home-office is now one to whom sealing 


hange of ministry takes p 


wax is sacred; and Burton's letters and those of 
his friends at Norfolk Island reach the authorities 
here. Sir George Grey can see the right; he grants a 


} 


he condition that he does not 
return to England. He is freed—and penniless and 
half-naked he sets out for Hobart Town. Thence he 
proceeds to Sydney, where he lays his case before the 


pardon to Burton on t 


bar there. They appoint a committee to investigate it, 
und finally decide that Burton is blameless in every 
thing, that Mr. Bow-wow and the Needle-and-Thread 
Company are unjustifiably wrong. By their kind con 
tribution he reaches Caleutta; thence, on charity, by 


painful stages, he gains Paris. There he draws up a | 


fuller, clearer statement of his case, and lays it before 
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Lord Normanby, our ambassador. To the honour of | 


that nobleman, he receives his poor, wronged country- 
man with courtesy; reads his 


cides as the Sydney 1 


; masters it; de- 





led, and sends on the 





> George also reads and 





Her Majesty, at his recommendation, grants Burton a 
full pardon, declaring him innocent of the slightest 
shadow of a crime. Burton now returns to England 
to recover his fallen fortunes by recommencing prac- 


tice. He applies for his license, but the Law Oligarch || 
Association decline to grant it. They laugh to scorn 

Sir George Grey’s wisdom and justice; they pooh- | 
pooh her Majesty's pardon. “ We,” say they, “sub- || 


lime Law Oligarechs as we are, are higher, wiser, more 
powerful than Home Secretary or Queen. We bow to 
Bow-wow —we will not admit you.” Burton appeals 
to a higher tribunal, but the genius of Bow-wow out- 
manceuvres him again. They try him on several 
small matters, knowing that the papers that would prove 
his innocence have been seized; they obtain documents 
under a pledge that they shall still be at the service of 
surton during the trial, and afterwards refuse to let his 
solicitor have access to them; they promise that they 
will proceed against him on the charge of professional 
negligence alone, and then suddenly turn round on 
him and try him on the ground of forgery, to rebut 
which no evidence, they know, had been prepared; and 
so, unworthily and basely, they triumph. The refusal 
of Burton’s license is confirmed; he is left in debt 
and difficulties of all kinds to earn a miserable pit 
tance as a copying clerk, an innocent man, yet paying 
the heaviest penalty of guilt; declared by the Home- 
Secretary to be free from any imputation whatever, 
yet languishing under the legal consequences of for 
ry; pardoned by her Majesty, but condemned, per- 
secuted, and punished by the Law Oligarch Society. | 
In this state he now remains, and there is no hope for | 
him unless Parliament step in to vindicate him, and 

to curb the imsolence of bloated, pride-blown Bow- | 
wows, to censure the corrupt influence of the Needle- || 
and-Thread Company, to support the jurisdiction of a 
generous and wise statesman, and to repudiate the 
interference with her Majesty's free pardon, by which |} 
means the benign will of our Queen is made of no 
effect to her own subjects, and rendered a by-word and 











a folly to all the nations of the world. Z. | 
Has not Z. sent us a translation from the French ? 

This cannot be true of our country. We know of no 

Needle-and-Thread Company in this city or Im any 


other. Does the readei S. 


Pew BWooks Speaking for Themselbes. || 


Tue ALPHA, on THE Principe or THE Human Mrinp: a 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature of Truth. Chap 
man and Hall. 

BEAUTY | 

That which men call Beauty, is the result produced in 
the mind by certain pleasure-giving principles in nature 
which are more or less vividly felt and appreciated through 
our soul-instincts, but which are only fully recognised and 
understood by the aid of our reason, and by reflection. We 
say that the horse is a beautiful animal: we ask ourselves 
why ? we compare it with other creatures, and other things ; 

as the human form, the anteloy the greyhound, a vase, a 

} 








leaf, a flower: we perceive that there is one circumstance || 
peculiar to them all; the outline (as w call the extre- || 
mities of things) is composed of curves All motion is |} 
curvilinear: all the heavenly bodies are circular: thé earth 
s a circle: the sea forms a portion of this circle. Water, 
therefore, which we are apt to say seeks a level, is not 
level, but even in a tea-cup, partakes of the great circle 
of the earth. Cut a canal ten miles in length, and make 
it a true mathematical level; it is impossible to fill it 
with water. The circle, in some of its thousand varieties of 
curve, enters more or less into nearly all naturalforms. We | 
reeive, that, modified by another principle which is pecu 
ht line, all curvilinear forms are pleasure- 
hence deemed 1 But why? The 
straight line runs into infinitude: it has not in itself the 
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be but a portion of a cube of infinite dimensions: it has 
not the quality of completeness: two straight lines running 
parallel for ever could not enclose anything. The curve, 
on the contrary, has this property of completeness, in its 
very nature. A circle of an inch diameter is a thing com- 
plete in itself: it is not, it cannot be, a portion of a larger 
circle. The mind cannot contemplate infinitude: the 
theught is beyond its grasp: the idea is never perfect: we 
cannot comprehend and know it. The feeling is sublime: 
there is awe but not pleasure in it. Not so with the circle; 
no matter how immense it be, the mind can travel round it, 
and this instantly and without an effort: there is something 
distinct from ali other things: something it cannot contem- 
plate, comprehend, and know. This we perceive is the rea- 
son why curvilinear forms afford us pleasure. 








Sermons in Sonnets; wirn A Text on THe New Year; 
AND oTHER Poems. By Cuauney Hare Townsuenp. 
Chapman & Hall. 

‘ Upholding all things by the word of His power.” 
Hebrews i. 3. 


Since all things are, O God, upheld by Thee, 
And Thou canst never quite withdraw Thyself 
From any work of Thine, else o'er the shelf 
Of being it would fall, and nothing be ; 

Canst Thou uphold an endless misery ? 

Canst Thou for ever feed the ravening wolf, 
Remorse; gaze ever on Hell's boiling gulf? 
That were, indeed, a dread eternity ! 

But, no! Even we, who over judgment-halls 
Riot, and hold unfeeling festivals, 

Would crush an insect writhing at our feet 
To put it out of pain. Oh, then, ‘tis sure 

If Thou, to make some mighty scheme complete, 
Permittest ill to live—Thou know’st the cure. 


TO THE DEPARTED ONE. 
I feel thee nigh,—-and yet to thee 
I cannot soar above ! 
How near to me—how far from me 
Art thou—my buried love ! 


Oh, more than seas and rocks are hurl'd 
To part thee from my view! 

The walls of an invisible world 
Are raised between us two! 

And so I must go on alone 
In my great misery ; 

And nothing but my dying groan 
Can give thee back to me. 

LINES SUBSTITUTED FOR A SATIRE. 

Once, I was hurt by a hard word ;— 
Relief my bosom needing 

From verse did borrow a sharp sword 
To set another bleeding. 


But soon I found that my rash will 
A remedy had gained not, 
But that I nourish'd a worse ill 
Than that which conscience pain'd not. 


So I, with ruth, that caustic verse 
From out my page have riven, 
And, in its stead, with joy rehearse 

My joy—to have forgiven ! * 





Forrren Remriscences. By Henry Ricuarp, Lorp Hot- 
LAND. Edited by his son, Henry Edward, Lord Holland. 
Longman & Co. 

MIRABEAU. 

The vanity of Mirabeau exposed him, it is said, to a droll 
reproof. At some important political crisis, he was descant- 
ing in society on the qualities requisite in‘a minister to 
extricate the crown, the assembly, and the nation, from the 
difficulties in which they were involved, viz., great know- 
ledge, great genius, acquaintance, and perhaps connection, 








* There is something very charming to us in the verses 
of Mr. Townshend; and we congratulate him and our 
readers on his book. It is full of the same beautiful spirit 
of thought and feeling —L. H. 








with the upper ranks, some common feelings with the lower 
classes, a power of speaking and of writing eloquently and 
readily, familiarity with the world, the popularity of a mar- 
tyr from recent prosecution, and many others, which it was 
obvious enough that he thought were united in himself. 
“ All this is true,” said a friend, “ but you have omitted 
one of his qualities.” ‘“ No—surely ? what do you mean ?” 
“ Should he not,” replied the sarcastic friend, “ be very 
much pitted with the smallpox?” ‘ 


LAFAYETTE, 

I dined frequently with General Lafayette. He kept a 
sort of open table for officers of the National Guard and 
other persons zealous and forward in the cause of the Revo- 
lution. I was pleased with the unaffected dignity and sim- 
plicity of his manners, and flattered by the openness with 
which he spoke to me of his own views, and of the situation 
of the country. He was loud in condemning the brutality 
of Petion, whose cold and offensive replies to the questions 
of the royal prisoners, on their journey back from Varennes, 
were very currently reported ; and he was in his professions, 
and I believe in his heart, much more confident of the 
sincerity of the king than common prudence should have 
allowed him to be, or than was justified either by the cha- 
racter of Lewis himself, or by the truth as disclosed by sub- 
sequent events. Lafayette was, however, then as always, a 
pure disinterested man, full of private affection and public 
virtue, and not devoid of such talents as firmness of pur- 
pose, sense of honour, and earnestness of zeal will, on great 
oecasions, supply. He was, indeed, accessible to flattery, 
somewhat too credulous, and apt to mistake the forms, or, 
if I may so phrase it, the pedantry of liberty for the sub- 
stance, as if men could not enjoy any freedom without sub- 
scribing to certain abstract principles and arbitrary tests, or 
as if the profession and subscription, nay, the technical ob- 
servance of such tests and principles, were not, on the other 
hand, compatible with practical oppression and tyranny. 


LEWIS XVI. 

Lewis XVI. was neither a bad nor a foolish man, and he 
certainly was not a cruel one. But sincerity is no attribute 
of princes educated in the expectation of power, and exposed 
to the dangers of civil disturbance. As Lewis did not in- 
herit, so neither did he acquire that virtue by discipline or 
reflection. He meant the good of the people, whom he 
deemed himself destined to govern, but he thought to pro- 
mote that good more certainly by preserving than by sur- 
rendering any part of the authority which his ancestors 
possessed. Vanity, a weed indigenous in the soil, and much 
favoured by an elevated state on which flattery is continually 
showered, confirmed that notion in his mind, and disinclined 
him to any real confidence in his ostensible ministers and 
advisers. It made him fondly imagine that he never could 
become the tool of secret machinations, or the instrument 
of persons in his judgment so greatly inferior in intellect 
and acquirements as those who surrounded him. M. de 
Calonne told me that when he had ascertained that the 
queen and her coterie were hostile to the plans he had pre- 
pared, he waited on the King, respectfully and delicately 
lamented the queen's reported disapprobation of his pro- 
jects, earnestly conjuring his majesty, if not resolved to go 
through with the plan and to silence all opposition or cavil 
at it within the court, to allow him to suppress it in time ; 
but if, on the other hand, his majesty was determined to 
persevere, suggesting the propriety of impressing on the 
queen his earnest desire and wishes that nothing should 
escape her lips which could sanction a doubt of the excel- 
lence of the measures themselves, and still less of the deter- 
mination of the court to adopt and enforce them. Lewis at 
first scouted the notion of the queen (une femme,) as he 
called her), forming or hazarding any opinion about it. 
But when M. de Calonne assured him that she spoke of the 
project im terms of disparagement and censure, the king 
rang the bell, sent for her majesty to the apartment, and 
after sternly and even coarsely rebuking her for meddling 
with matters auxquelles les femmes n'ont rien @ faire, he, to the 
dismay of De Calonne, took her by the shoulders, and 
fairly turned her out of the room like a naughty child. 
“ Me voila perdu,” said De Calonne to himself, and he was 
accordingly dismissed, and his scheme abandoned in a few 
days. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Maria Antoinette did not obtain an ascendant over her 

husband in consequence of any such complexion in him as 
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had brought his cousins of the Spanish branch so often 
under the dominion of their wives. Indeed, though the 
calumnies against the unhappy queen were often atrociously 
unjust, it is perhaps fortunate for her reputation that the 
nature of the topic is sufficient to account for the silence of 
Madam Campan respecting the causes of that tardiness of 
affection in the king alluded to in her work. Had that lady 
been released from the restraints which the delicacy of her 
sex imposed on her relation, she might have found it diffi- 
eult to reconcile a true exposition of the details with her 
avowed confidence in the virtue of Marie Antoinette. 

Madame Campan's delicacy and discretion are not only 
pardonable, but praiseworthy; but they are disingenuous, 
and her memoirs conceal truths well-known to her, though 
such as would have been unbecoming to a lady to reveal. 
She was, in fact, the confidante of Marie Antoinette’s 
amours. Those amours were nOt numerous, scandalous, or 
degrading, but they were amours. Madame Campan, who 
lived beyond the Restoration, was not so mysterious in con- 
versation on these subjects as she is in her writings. She 
acknowledged to persons who have acknowledged io me, | 
that she was privy to the intercourse between the queen and 
the Due de Coigny. That French nobleman, from timidity 
of character and coldness of constitution, was not sorry to 
withdraw himself early from so dangerous an intrigue. 
Madame Campan confessed a curious fact, namely, that 
Fersen was in the queen's boudoir or bed-chamber (éte-@ 
féte with her majesty on the famous night of the 6th of 
October. He escapel observation with considerable diffi 
culty in a disguise which she (Madame Campan herself ) | 
procured for him. 

As I was not presented at court, I never saw the queen 
but at the play-house. She was then in affliction, and her 
countenance was, no doubt, disfigured by long suffering and 
resentment. I should not, however, suppose that the habi- 
tual expression of it, even in happier seasons, had ever been 
very agreeable. Her beauty, however extolled, consisted, I 
suspect, exclusively in a fair skin, a straight person, and a 
stately air, which her admirers termed dignity ; and her ene- 
mies pride and disdain. Her total want of judgment and 
temper, no doubt contributed to the disasters of the Royal 
Family, but there was no member of it to whom the public 
was uniformally so harsh and unjust, and her trial and death 
were among the most revolting parts of the whole catas- 
trophe. She was indeed insensible when led to the scaffold ; 
but the previous persecution which she underwent was base 
unmanly, cruel, and ungenerous to the last degree, 





Tue Nicer: A Prize Poem recited in the Theatre, Oxford 


June 12, 1850. By Wuxuam Arran Rvusseir, Lusby 
Scholar, Magdalen Hall. Graham. 
THE FIRST SHIP IN THE NIGER 


‘Tis tropic noon! and not a single sound 
Breathes on the eternal stillness all around ; 
"Tis tropic noon! and yet the sultry time i 
Seems hke the twilight of some fairy clime 
Spreading in lone luxuriance round is seen 
The mangrove's tangled maze of sombre green ; / 
Thro’ mists that dwell those baneful fens upon 
Large-orbed and pale peers out the shrouded Sun, 
And struggling sickly thro’ the vapourous day, 

Dull on the windless waters falls the pallid ray. 

So slumb'ringly the glassy river goes, 

The water-lily dips not as it flows ; 

The swallow, haunter of the charméd spot, 

Skims through the silence, and awakes it not; 
Perch'd as in sleep, the grey kingfisher broods, 

A sentinel among the solitudes ; 

And faints the breeze beneath the heavy sky, 

Nor bends the bulrush, as it loiters by 

Thro’ long green walls of forest-trees, that throw 
Unwavering shadows in the flood below ; 

And droops from tepmost boughs (like garlands dight 
By elfin hands) the gaudy parasite ; 

Crowning the wave with flow'rs; and high above, 

The tall acacia moves, or seems to move 

Its feathery foliage in the enamour'd air, 

That seems, tho’ all unheard, to linger there: | 
Mightst faney all, the earth, the air, the stream, 

Still unawaken'd from Creation’s dream. | 
When, hark ! there sounds along the lonely shore 
A voice those wilds had never heard before ; 





The wild bird dipp'd—the diamond-eye'd gazelle 
Started and paus'd,—then fled into the dell ; 
Stirr'd by no breeze, the tree-tops seem'd to sigh— 
When, lo! again the still-repeated ery ; 

Hark! ‘tis the leadsman, chanting long and clear 
The changing fathoms, as a ship draws near,— 
And all at once rings out the Briton’s hearty cheer 





@riginal Poetry. 
EVEY. 
By Wo.tiAmM ALLINGHAM, 
Bup and leaflet, opening slowly 
Woo'l with tears by winds of spring, 
Now, of June persuaded wholly, 
Shades and odours fling. 


Evey in the linden alley 
All alone I met to-day, 
Tripping to the sunny valley 
Spread with new-mown hay. 


With her gold hair, sunbeam-sainted 

When her cheek, too, caught the flush ; 
And her soft eyes as though painted 
With a soft brown brush. 


Through the leaves a careless come r, 
Never nymph of fount or tree 
Could have pressed the floor of summez 
Lightlier than she, 


Half too fair to speak I thought her, 
Till the happy silence broke, 
Clear and sweet as dropping water, 
Into words she spoke. 


Timid words ; yet like a sister 

Trustfully she looked and smiled : 
In my secret soul I kissed her 
As I would a child. 


Shadows, which are not of sadness, 
Touch her eyes, and brow above : 
As pale wild roses dream of redness, 

Dreams her heart of love. 


THE COTTAGERS- 

“ Js a garden, hark thee, Willie, 

Here's a tree and there's a tree, 
Apple tree and rose tree; 

Which wouldst thou the rather be, 
Apple tree or rose tree?” 

“ Oh, I know,” wee Willie said, 

Looking high above his head: 

“ I would be the apple tree— 

The tall, the fruit-bowed apple tree.” 


“ Tn a garden, hark thee, Annie, 

Here's a tree, and there's a tree, 
Apple tree and rose tree ; 

Which wouldst thou the rather be, 
Apple tree, or rose tree?” 

“ Rather be!” sweet Annie eries, 

Looking lively with her eyes ; 

“ I would be the white rose tree— 

The drooping, tlower-crown'd white rose tree. 








* A “Piecer Boy” in an Ashton mill sends in this effn- 
sion; the first song from the Jenny that he has dared to 
seek to print. When the “ Piecer Boy Spin- 
ning” man, may the flowers of life be with him to sweeten 


becomes a “ 


its hard-earned fruit 
' 
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Annie, Willie, in a cottage! 
3oth the trees remember still ; 
Apple tree and Rose tree, 
Fitting pair are Ann and Will; 
Apple tree and Rose tree! 
He brings fruit and she brings flowers, 
Cheerful days and joyous hours; 
He and she live happily, 
In the cottage on the lea, 


Simple creatures, Annie, Willie! 

What a world this world so fair ; 
Apple tree and Rose tree, 

Tf like you its people were ; 
Apple tree and Rose tree! 

Love's sweet works would glad the day, 

Healthful Rest sleep night away ; 

All would be, as all should be, 


A fruit-bowed, flower -crowned living tree. 


The Weekly Mobelist. 
No. VIIL. 
THE YOUTH AND THE PRINCESS. 


A Farry 





Tare, 

In one of those far archipelagoes which the first men 
navigated, but which the lapse of time has taken from 
our knowledge; in that mysterious ocean world afar, 
into which the adventurous La Perouses and Franklins 
sail from us and are lost; there lay, in the early time, a 
spacious and peculiar island. In natural scenery the 
island was richly endowed. Green uplands swelled in 
gentle undulations from the sea-coast, and there swept 
across the bosom of the land a range of spacious, well- 
wooded hills and defiles. There was no lack of inland 
lakes, and fair bays, and broad and productive rivers : 
and the general aspects of the land were as the fertile 
champain counties of our own dear island, But it had 
singularities to be met with neither in our own clime, 
nor in any other country now known to us. It was only 
an island by assumption. What lay at the western side 
of the country, no man knew. Certain only it was, that 
there the land stretched out into a narrow neck, which 
terminated in a rocky pass, beyond which none had 
ever penetrated and returned. 
peculiar, no one was ever born, save at the eastern 
extremity of the country. Every child had its birth in 
a fair village which lay on the marge of the ocean at the 
farthest eastern point: and by some miraculous pro- 
cess they were all drawn, some slowly and some swiftly, 
athwart the land, until they entered the jaws of the 
western pass. None could tell how this was. Many 
had striven to remain at the village of their birth, but 
all in vain. An unseen, unknown, but felt Power forced 
them on their westward pilgrimage. When they reached 
the last pass, many flung themselves upon the earth 
and clung to the tree-roots, and shrieked and cried that 
they might not be drawn into it; but the remorseless 
Force sucked them in, and they never returned to tell 
the of their adventures. Report, however, had 
been carried into the central regions, that when the 


story 


pilgrims had disappeared down the pass, a sound as of 


the falling of a weight into water was distinetly heard : 
and those who adventurously had clomb the neighbour 
ing precipices asserted that the eye looked down an 
impenetrable darkness, though the ear could certainly 
catch the noise of waves breaking and surging against 
a wall of rock. Hence, the inhabitants used to call it 
the Dark River; and to speak mournfully of their jour- 
ney thither; and they grew sad as they neared the 
West. ; . 

But even a mor 
was 


e wonderful peculiarity of this island 
& mystic territory that lay to the south, 
ack to the Dark River. 


some- 


> 4] 
what out of the common tr 


And, what was more | 








consisted of a large circle of plains, groves, rocks, and 
mighty mountains, so piled together as to appear to a 
distant gazer one huge eminence. And on a nearer 
approach a delicate tissue floated over all, so that 
nothing could be seen distinctly; but only confused 
glimpses, now and then, could be obtained of palms, 
and laurels, and hill-peaks, and domes and glittering 
minarets, The whole region was begirt with a natural 
rampart of lofty rocks. The only entrance into it was 
through caverns which, here and there, appeared in the 
natural bastions of the circling cliffs. The inhabitants 
of the plain knew even less of this place than of the 
Dark River, and they detested it even more. They 
said that music, as from the throats of a myriad of 
nightingales, floated at morn and at eventide from this 
mystic spot, so captivating, so entrancing, that he who 
heard it was compelled to enter in at the caverned en- 
trances, wherefrom, if he returned at all, it was in a 
sad and distressing plight. In fact, the inhabitants 
were good, easy, listless people, whose highest aim was 
to keep themselves well fed, and to drown all thought 
of the Dark River in merriment. Hence they abhorred 
the unknown and the extraordinary. They liked to eat, 
drink, dance, sing, loll on green slopes, and sleep under 
flowery hedgerows; and they despised or dreaded all that 
tended to break their sleek monotony of pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly very few of them ever came within the sound 
of the music of the Mystic Mount: and many passed 
away without having ever learned its locality, or even 
its existence. Some adventurers once entered the 
jaws of the cavern, lured by the fairy songs they heard 
around the mount, but they returned bruised and 
wounded, and said that immediately they entered, rude 
hands seized them to strip them, and when they re- 
sisted, drove them back through the cavern's mouth 
with blows. These always spake the most bitterly 
against the Mystic Mount. 
daring spirits came within hearing of the music, and 
entered. They consented to the seizure of their clothes, 
and were then turned naked into a dark cavern abound- 
ing with spars and splinters. They wandered along 
for a considerable time, and then seeing light to the 
left, they turned down a narrow avenue, and soon 
found themselves once more at the outside, close to 
where they had originally entered. Ashamed at return- 
ing to their friends in such condition, they endeavoured 
to obtain are-admission. But this was denied them, and 
naked and bleeding they had to return to their families 
and friends. These, of course, joined the others in 
their appalling descriptions of the Mystic Mount, and 
used all their influence in dissuading others from ap 
proaching it. In spite of them, however, some had 
entered from time to time, who never returned, 

Thus, these simple people dwelt in their obscure and 
unknown island. They had few wants, and none that 
were not instantly satisfied. The earth grew suste- 
nance enough without labour for all the inhabitants : 
and they had little to do beyond scheming how to be 
guile their journey to the Dark River, and to banish 
all thoughts of their approach to it. 
long, dreamy, ignoble, and inglorious ease. But at 
length the hour and the man arrived, and a sudden 
revolution fell upon their sluggish, voluptuous life. 

In the course of time a child was born who, from his 


earliest boyhood, manifested a marked peculiarity of 


manner. Instead of being content, like the other lads, 
to eat fruit and dance with the little girls, he would 
retire to solitary places, and spend whole days musing 
on the grass. Or he would herd with the old men and 
ask them all manner of questions about the Dark 
River and the Mystic Mount, and the haps and hazards 
of island life. As he grew older, these peculiarities, 


instead of wearing away, grew more markedly manifest; 
he joined in none of their innocent but foolish pas- 
times; he even ridiculed their ways of life, and when 
It | he reached the time of manhood he was feared and 


But once again a party of 


It was a life of 





i 


7. 
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reverenced by all the inhabitants as a singular and 


superior being. 


musing acquired a double force, and one day he strode 


away from a festal party, evidently in deep thought, | 


and took a southerly direction. 

“ No,” he said, as he walked along; “it cannot be 
that for this we are here. It cannot be that to drink, 
to eat, to dance, to sleep, and then to pass away, is our 
only mission here. If it be so, why were we made at 
all? in what are we better than the hogs and the sheep 
that fatten and that perish on our hills? If we have 
thought, if we have speech, if we have eyes, it must be 
for a special purpose: without thought, without speech, 
with no organs but those shared with us by dogs and 
horses, could these poo islanders lead the life they do. 
Clearly, then, thought and speech were made for higher, 
better purposes than these? But for what? That is 
the question—for what?” 

With this he ceased speaking, and with contracted 
brows, in deep thought, walked on briskly. 
thinking silently, and occasionally muttering a few 
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He walked, | 


words, until, suddenly, he felt the atmosphere around | 
him throb with music, and elevating his eyes he beheld } 


ould 


himself at the very entrance to the Mystic Mount. 
listened, and in the intricacies of the varied song c 
trace these words :-— 

“ T am the daughter 
beantif Who seeks, 
He that is single in his love; 


king, bright and 


who woos me, 





me? 
that loves me for myself; 
to the last for me; the same w 


‘al. who wins 


that dares even os me 





and wins me—me, the bright daughter of the highest 
king! 

** What dower shall he have that wins the blue-eyed 
daughter of the king supreme? He shall have the 





unerring mirror that re 
He shall see the frame 
I f tars, and drink the hydromel of the 
moon, and hear the silver cadences of the music of the 
The ends of his own being shall be unbared 
before him, and Time and Eternity melt before his 
vision as ice-drops trickle and are lost at the shining of 
the 

“Su 


talisman of ismans: the 
flects the depths of 


I 
of the 


things. 





work 
spheres. 


sun. 
‘th the dower he 





shall receive with the beanti 


daughter of the King—he who loves and who dares !” 


“ That is the end of thought!” 
rapture, “to solve the meaning of external 
to unriddle the of our own existence 
ful Princess ! and I dare—I 
will win thee.” 
he plunged 


cried the youth, with 
things; 
Beauti 
will woo thee, I 


mystery 
[ seek, 

into the mouth of one of th 
He had not proceeded many yards before he 
was seized by invisible hands, and in a moment 
Lof all his ciothing, and pushed forward into 
darkness. His first impulse was to return immediately; 

, 


oo sayin 


caverns. 


divest« 








but a moment's ré ‘tion dispelled the idea, and he 
. " I — = 

pressed on. Shortly afterward he beheld to the right 

hand and to the left a glimmering light, indicating an 


from the cavern: but he remembered that his 
ssors had been deluded by that light, and there 
groped along resolutely. In a little 


r ray fell across the cavern from some aper 


exit 
pre le ce 


13 
fore he while a 





mmerin 





ture in the roof, he experienced less inconvenienc: 
from his naked and unprotected The glimmer 
gradually brightened into full daylight, and he emerged 
from the caverned avenues, and stood upon a spacious 
and enamelled plain. To his great surprise, he disco 
vered that thin but convenient garments had come 
upon him in his progress. 

He had now to decide upon his future steps. He 
perceived that the sward he was now upon encircled an 
and and 
that the abode of the Princess was probably in the 
of the mount, he struck across the plain directly 
centre, and entered one of 


state 


inner circle of groves grottoes, eonsidering 


centre 


toward the tne grottoes 


| of mazy windings; but taking 
About this time, his fits of abstraction and solitary | 
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Here he was entangled for nearly a day in all manner 
“ He who dares” for his 
motto, he scorned all danger, and threaded persever- 
ingly on until he reached a series of corridors. In 
these were seated venerable men of his own people, 
who were surprised and delighted to see one from the 
outer world visit them. They crowded round him and 
perplexed him with questions; and then, in answer to 
his inquiries, they told him that they led a life of 
calm study in those corridors, that they knew mys 
teries unknown in the outer world, and urged him to 
stay and study with them. But the youth thought 
“What is the end and use of these men’s study? 
Their brethren without are the same as ever; they 
are not benefited. No; I must see the Princess. I 
must press on, and do something higher than ye do, 
or perish.” And accordingly he left them, and entered 
a vestibule, which finally deposited him in the open 
air again at the foot of a huge and precipitous moun 
tain. During all these windings and wanderings, his 
garments had been growing in quantity and in ele- 
gance; and he now stood, at the base of the mountain, 
well apparelled and well equipped for the adventure. 
Tightening his belt, and cutting a bough of a tree for 
a staff, he commenced his arduous ascent. 

We shall not pause to narrate particularly the hor 


rors and the dangers of his ascent. How he got 
entangled in impenetrable forests; how he had sunk 
and had nigh perished in waste swamps; how all 


, 


manner of beasts and reptiles roared and _ hissed 
around him; how, above them all, he heard the song 
of the promising him even loftier things ; 
and how, cheered and inspirited with her notes, he 
pressed upward through all difficulties, until suddenly 
surmounting a small ridge he found himself face to 
face with the Princess ! 

Yes; there she stood. She for whom he had dared 
all, stood meek, serene, in virgin loveliness, unabashed 
before his enraptured, his awe-stricken gaze. She gazed 
at him fixedly: she smiled a divine smile of approval. 
In an ecstasy of delight he was about to spring and 


Princess 


| embrace her, when she swiftly retired a few paces, and 


a frowning and terrific chasm opened in the earth be- 
tween them. Surprised he drew back, and looked to 
the Princess for explanation and advice. She only 
pointed significantly into the chasm. He understood 
her meaning: he was to dare all in the bitterest sense. 
For a short space only he hesitated, and then, closing 
his eyes, he leaped into the abyss. 
Instead of being dashed to pie 
pinna formed the bottom of the chasm, 
he felt himself upheld and transported to the very foot 
stool of the Princess. She rose, and falling into his 
arms, dissolved in his grasp, and was seen no more. 
But at that moment a glorious effulgence burst over all 
the scene: a thin vapour curled round him; delicious 
lulled his senses to a pleasant trance ; and when 
zained his full consciousness he 


“es on the crags and 


les of rock that 


music 


he re was standing on 
1 grassy knoll, with all the islanders assembled round 
him. 

But, oh! how different, how nobler seemed they and 
all around them. He looked to the sun, and i emed 
to have a voice and speak to him; he glanced over the 


mead, and it, too, sang a melody for him; he gazed 
into the attentive faces of his friends, and there shone 
forth a nobility and a capacity he had never dreamed 
of before. All was better, nobler, holier. 

He raised his voice to speak to them, and they drew 
round, spell-constrained, with eager eyes and eager 
He told them of his adventures in the Mystic 
Mount: how he marched on resolutely from strength 
to strength ; what he had learned by the pleasure and 
by the bitter pain ; and when he had told of his inter 
view and its magic ending, his audience wept with the 
lwithin them. They looked 


] the diff sun, 


too, marked 


ears. 


new sensations that vibrate 
around, and they, 
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and sky, and field, and mount, and river: themselves 
and their brethren seem new-created; better, nobler, 
holier; everything was as if new-born, new-steeped in 
richness and in glory ; and when they turned westward, 
they beheld the pass widened, and saw the river, black 
no longer, rolling its crystal tides in gentle motion, and 
marked afar off the golden tower and the silver steeples 


of a beautiful city that slept beyond its waves! 


teader! (to conclude with the formula of the old 
monks after their allegorical sermons) the Island is 
the World; the Youth is the Great Thinker; the Prin- 
cess, Truth. Ss. 

THE FOREIGN COUNTRY AT HOME: 

Or, THE Mryerat Frecp or Sourn Waxes, 
No. L. 

Here, for centuries has the Principality sat at the 
elbow of the Kingdom, and been all but wholly over- 
looked. This is more especially the case as regards 
these southern counties; far remoter than the northern, 
and enjoying no similar reputation for the picturesque, 
they saw not on their borders any populous foci of 
manufacturing Saxons to attract the emigration of the 
needy, or supply the immigration of the curious. In 
such circumstances, the peculiar language and the 
peculiar people were allowed to rise up as a nearly 
impassable wall of division, till certainly within a cen- 
tury, and almost within the last generation. 

Some stray Saxon did, at length, however, though it 
is hard to say how, overleap this barrier and enter on 
these secluded valleys—with feelings similar, we may 
suppose, to those with which even now the awed ad- 
venturer bursts on some unknown region of the far 
America. There, among the lonely hills, from which 
the startled sheep and uncouth shepherd looked 
down on him in apprehension and surprise, he lit his 
solitary furnace, and sat by it till the flame uprose to 
heaven and covered counties and glared on England. 
Even now, the possession of all these vast appliances 
is almost wholly with an individual, almost wholly 


with a Saxon. There are only some half a dozen iron | 


masters in South Wales; and their names—Crawshay, 
Guest, Bailey, Thompson, Homfray, Fothergill, Hill, 
&c.—twang, almost all of them, of the north of Eng- 
land. These are but few individuals to achieve such 
an enormous result; and the time they required is 
almost as remarkable for brevity as they themselves 
for paucity. For we may state that time boldly to 
have been hardly more than fifty years. These fifty 
years they have turned to good account, however: in 
these fifty years these half a dozen individuals have 
contrived to blow a blast, and kindle a flame, that is 
heard and seen from the steppes of the Tartar to the 





savannahs of the Indian. Like necromancers, they | 
| merly. Old leases fall in daily; and rent will hence- 


have thrown mountains into throes, the molten lava 


of whose eruptions has descended on these barbarous | 


steppes and uncivilized savannahs, in lines and paths 
by which the angels move. 

There are names in that half-dozen which, in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, are perhaps better known than his; 
but every one actually on the spot knows well that the 
Crawshay is, par excellence, the Welsh iron master. 


Richard Crawshay, the founder of the family, and of | 
| the farthings. 


several others besides, was but the grandfather of the 
present William Crawshay; and, if not the first, was 
about the first who ent the sod of these mountains. 
His life would be interesting and instructive; little, 
however, is known of it unless what his grandson was 
pleased to tell us at a dinner in Merthyr. He was of 
respectable Yorkshire parents, rode his own pony to 
London, sold it for a few pounds, entered an iron- 
monger’s shop as a lad, rose step by step till he pos- 
sessed a business of his own and accumulated capital. 





What first attracted him to Wales, does not appear; 
but he seems to have been always of a shrewd and 
speculative turn of mind. His grandson humorously 
records his application of these qualities to the push- 
ing of flat irons and the outwitting of the London 
washerwomen. I have been told also that he once 
boasted, on the occasion of a public dinner,that he had 
purchased at a Government sale a lot of old ordnance, 
on which he had received from the exigencies of the 
Egyptian Pacha, whose envoy had arrived in town that 
very day, and for that very sale, but just too late,—a 
profit of (1 think, but I am almost afraid to state the 
sum) some £90,000, “a handsome fortune for his 
eldest daughter, and that without more ado than 
scratching his mame on a bit of paper.” A well-known, 
somewhat talkative, mineral surveyor in these regions, 
is my authority for this; and I can no further vouch 
for it. 

The descendants of this shrewd and vigorous specu- 
lator have not played the prodigal with their inheri 
tance, but have extended and increased it vastly—so 
vastly that they stand not last in that strange group of 
millionaires which is the monstrous and unnatural 
product of these latter ages. The Crawshay family, 
however, is not the only one of millionaire eminence in 
South Wales: there are others of “the half-dozen” 
eligible to the same position. 

Not so much, then, the heaps of iron as of gold that 
these men have piled to themselves, is it, that have at 
length attracted the curiosity of the nation. The 
nation may be as curious now as it please, however : its 
curiosity is all too late; for it is highly improbable that 
such heaps of gold will ever be riddled out of the 
Welsh ore again. The day has gone by for that. 
These half a dozen iron masters have possessed ad- 
vantages by no means transferable. They have, for the 
most part, obtained their materials for nothing, nearly 
nothing, or (by subleases) less than nothing, and have 
had no costs but those of mining, manufacture, and 
transport. These costs have, undoubtedly, grown gra- 
dually less and less, by diminution in wages, improve- 
ments in processes, and vastly facilitated methods of 
transport. In all these three particulars, the contrast 
between now and formerly is very striking. The care- 
worn workman of the present day, restricted often te 
bread and cheese for sustenance (for I have been 
assured that the old indispensable bacon must be given 
up), looks abject beside that devil-me-care swaggerer 
of the past, whose money even wine cannot melt fast 
enough; and these broad highways, easy waterways, 
and swift metal ways look marvellous in comparison 
with these straggling strings of mules, each laden with 
bars of iron, leaving the lonely furnace lonelily wheez- 
ing in the valleys, to wander over the lonely hills, in 
weary progress to the coast. The diminution of these 
costs, however, is not sufficient to enable the manufac- 
turer to realize anything like the same result as for- 


forth infinitely increase the price of the materials, 
as competition will henceforth infinitely diminish the 
profits of them. The Welsh iron masters, then, have 
reached their acmé, and must now, like all other sub- 
lunary things, culminate and decline; and he, among 
them, who desires to maintain his place, must now look 
as sharply to his pence as heretofore to his pounds. 
Nay, it were advisable, perhaps, to look now even to 


Still I am inclined to say, that there are yet great 
possibilities here; and that, though recklessness can 
not be trusted for a moment longer, still industry may. 
Goethe exclaimed of Germany: ‘“ Here, or nowhere, 
is America!” and with as much propriety the change 
may be rung of “ Here, or nowhere, is Australia!”"— 
here in old South Wales, in the very midst of us, is 
New South Wales! 

The untouched mineral wealth here, both in coal 
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and iron, is yet immense, and will make our kettles boil | 


for us a thousand years after the fuel of England and 
Scotland is quite exhausted. In time, then, it must 
call around it some of the most nume@rous populations 
in the island. 

Railways which, with trunk and branches, are now as 
a vital tree in Britain, shoot rapidly hither, absorbing 


know as an exception, I am equally at fault. Humphry 
Clinker, Mathew Bramble, Tabitha Bramble are, I 


| should think, of any country; and as for the silly and 


' 


our produce and bringing that of others in exchange. | 


How fast the wall of separation yields and falls! Every 
where, the English bonnet replaces the Welsh beaver ; 
and the Cymraeg falls back from the Saisenaeg. “ Dim 
Saisenaeg! dim Saisenaeg!” (No English, no En 
glish!) said the astonished Thomas Carlyle, “ dim 
Saisenaeg from every dyke-side and house-corner! I 
think the first thing the poor bodies have to do is to 
learn English !” 
to do certainly; but if the grim master come again, 
he will find it swiftly undoing. The changes which 
even six years have wrought are simply amazing, 


That is precisely the thing they have | 


Cardiff and Swansea think themselves English now; | 


and exclaim to Merthyr and Aberdare, like Dr. Caius, 
“ Follow my heels, Jack Rugby !” 
In the wilds, ‘where, some forty years ago, for miles 


and miles over the barren desolation, no object moved | 


but the sheep, the sheep dog, and the shepherd—in 
those very wilds, where, some forty years ago, an old 
Welsh crone, not without misgivings, passed her hand 
inquiringly from the head to the heel of an English 
stripling, muttering, “ Diew! diew! a Sais is he? and 
exclaiming at length, in the most posed astonishment, 
“ N'enwdyn! the sam’ as we, the sam’ as we he is !—in 
these very wilds are scores upon scores of mighty blast 


mincing Winifred, she is much liker a cockney waiting- 
maid or bar-girl, than the sturdy, rosy wenches we 
see here on the tips or in the fields. 

In fact, we have in South Wales, the possibility of 
endless volumes, not only of new scenery but of new 
character. In the manners, conceptions, dialects, and 
general nature of these Shir-gar (Carmarthen) la- 
bourers, carriers, seedsmen, stocking-men—of these 
Glamorgan limers, miners, colliers, puddlers, ballers, 
squeezers, cokers, hauliers—of these iron- masters, 
mine-agents, mill-agents, gaffers—of these preachers, 
parsons, doctors, shopkeepers, farmers—of these (in 
addition) English contractors, navigators, bagmen— 
of these Scotch mechanics, woodwards, gardeners, tea 
men—and of these Irish hodmen and beggars: in 
these, I say, are to be found the materials of new 
writing to an infinite extent yet. There is accessible 
here, even a fund of new adventure; for the Merthyr 
Riots, the Newport Riots, and the Rebecca Riots 
abound with that. Im short, there is here such an 
ensemble of fresh scenery, fresh manners, fresh dialect, 
fresh characters, fresh anecdotes, and fresh adventures, 





| that, for the sake of the reader (and still more of my- 


self), I heartily wish I were a Scott, a Galt, a Banim, 
a Lever, a Dickens, or a Thackeray ; but, gulping down 


| lugubriously, with what resignation I may, the recog- 


furnaces, and thousands upon thousands of populous | 


homesteads. The rapidity with which such places as 
Nantygle, Tredegar, Rhymney, Dowlais, Merthyr, Aber- 
dare, &c. have grown and risen is altogether wonder- 
ful: the reader will excuse, however, the omission of 


statistics, which, content with the general statement, he | 


woulil himself, in all probability, skip. 

If the country has been so recently and so imper 
fectly known, the people, to my thinking, remain still 
80, and more so. Gray's poems called attention to, their 
ancient literature; and there were, as there are always, 
a sufficient number of leisure-laden antiquaries de 
lighted to grapple with such disinterments. 
bones and skeletons of the past, then, have been well- 
cleansed and well-studied till now, to my belief, their 
lesson is read. But it is quite different with the living 
people. T'hey have not found their Gray yet, nor their 
antiquaries to unsepulchre, cleanse, re-articulate, and 
demonstrate them. 
unknown statuary. At least I, for my part, have not 
yet met in literature any one piece of genuine Welsh 
characterization. Shakspeare gives us Fluellen and 
Sir Hagh Evans; and Smollett, borrowing much from 
him, follows with his Morgan and Winifred Jenkins. 
These, so far as I can see, have hitherto constituted 
the lay figures of Welsh characters to the whole literary 
guild; but I cannot help pronouncing them utterly 
unlike the originals. A genuine trait has not escaped 
Shakspeare in his Owen Glendower; but the others I 
cannot acknowledge to.be Cymry at all. The essential 
Welsh characteristics, and even the peculiar Welsh- 
English, are no more to be found in these—less, perhaps 
—than the true Lrish or Scotch in Captains Mac Morris 
and Jamy. 

Take up Carleton and see the genuine Irish, or Galt 
and see the genuine Scotch; and believe that the con 
trast between them and Shakspeare in their nationali 
ties, 1s not greater than that that would arise were there 
an analogous Welsh writer to be found for the com 
parison—in this nationality. In the brave and blunt 
Fluellen, although I have certainly seen his like as an 
exception in Wales, I cannot cowering and 
supple outline of the modern Welshman. 
generous, spontaneous Morgan, though 


see the 


him too I 


They remain a virgin quarry of 


With the | 


| sting of his satire, how much 


These | 


nition that I am unfortunately not so, I have yet a 
certain self-satisfaction and self-complacency in having 
it in my power to proclaim the suggestive fact to those 
who are. So ye, “ our brother bubble-blowers,—we 
mean volume-blowers—biowers of three volumes”—fall 
on and welcome! There is plenty and to spare. 
CALIBAN. 





ON BEING MARRIED. 
By Joun ACKERLOS. 


Tue old dream-superstition, which says that to dream 
of a wedding signifies a coming death, and that to 
dream of a death implies a marriage, has a truer foun- 
dation than many suppose, and a deeper meaning than 
dream-interpreters imagine. For marriage is, properly, 
second only to death in its solemnity and importance. 
Nay, it may even be of more solemn import than 
death. For death is the end of life, is inevitable, 
has but a small influence on the antecedent thoughts 


and actions; and is either sad or miserable, sublime 


| or contemptible, as the life-materials of which it is 





formed are grave or light, are holy or profane. Death 
is but the certain issue of minute principles and rea- 
sonings adopted, of premises admitted from the earhest 
development of our reason. Moreover, Death comes 
either to the aged, whom enfeebled frames and chilled 
blood have weakened and sundered the strong fibres 
wherewith the heart of man fastens on the rock of Ex. 
istence ; or it comes to those whom disease and prema- 
ture decline have so sundered. But Marriage, when 
followed in obedience to natural laws, comes in the 
very threshold of our lives, when every floating atom 
and every minutest particle is greedily sucked in by 
the hungry soul, to. be absorbed unscrupulously, and 
faithfully to be employed in building up the completed 
character. Marriage has a powerful influence on death, 
but death has no influence on marriage. For as we 
marry or do not, as we marry wisely or foolishly, so is 
the developed man. We have seen the most eminent 
men tossed about like feathers by the winds of mar- 
nage; calm, hopeful, wretched, despairing, ill-tem- 
pered, profligate, purposeless, abandoned, as the great 
more-than-death went ill or well with them. Dryden 
married unhappily, and how much of the venomous 
of his un por fic coarse 
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depreciation of woman has its origin therein. Addison | purposes, he is a bachelor again. 


shared his fate, and we know that the married Addison | 


did by no means equal the bachelor Spectator ; Pope re- 


frained from matrimony (his physique, indeed, was not | 


calculated for winning hearts), and may we not imagine 
that the “ divine little artist” might have produced 
something beyond the sphere of mere art, had success 
ful love and domestic comfort warmed his heart, and 
so ripened the Rape of the Lock into a higher creation 
than the Dunciad? Swift also avoided marriage,—where 
fore, no man shall know; avoided it with his heart 
vibrating between a Stella and a Vanessa, and de- 
seended, a very questionable moral man, through a 
morbid old age to a cheerless tomb; leaving his cha- 
racter as an inexplicable enigma to all times. Nay, in 
our days, have we not seen Lord Byron struggling his 
fiery course, without repose, without definite purpose, 
through a maze of contradiction, wrath, and profligacy, 
to an awful Nowhither. A man who married most un- 
happily, whose heart was cauterised by the loss of the 
only woman he, perhaps, ever truly loved. His writ- 
ings, his actions tell us that in his deepest abandon- 
ment to vice, the ghost of his first and purest love rose 
ever and anon before him to frown a clear reproof 
upon his wayward career. But even the loss of Mary 
Chaworth might have been nullified had his marriage 
ended well. It did not; and the unwise marriage mag- 
nified and prolonged the unwise life, and prepared the 
early death. Surely the time when heart pants for 
heart, and the music of isolated spirits ought to blend 
itself with other isolated ones in a divine accord ; when 
we love and are conquerors; when we love and are 
vanquished; when we marry with insight and fore- 
sight; when we marry, blindly, in the dark, at hap- 
hazard, and so take into our being’s very core a 
nutriment or a poison for ever; surely this is a crisis in 
the life of man, grand, terrible, and tragic as, and in 
great affinity with, that other crisis when the moorings 
are loosened, and we sail forth upon the Unknown 
Seas. 

But in another aspect Marriage may be associated 
with Death. Marriage is a change of existence — 
a death-birth, as our German friends would say. An 
Exodus—a transit from one life to another—and with 
as impenetrable a veil of doubt and uncertainty spread 
over that other life, as is over that life to whose domains 
Death is the portal. Where we are, we know, may a 
man about to be married well exclaim ; where we have 
been, we also know; whither we are going, no man 
knoweth, nor can know, till the going has merged into 
the gone. Charles V. said, no man could be said to 
be truly brave until he had snuffed a candle with his 
fingers ; a gentleman who had been semi-petrified in 
some continental cold-water establishment, considered 
that the greatest test of courage was to go naked under 
a mountain torrent, converted into,a douche, on a win 
ter’s morning; but my idea is, that no man’s courage 
can be so severely tested as by entering into the holy 
state of Matrimony, provided always that the man be 
of a contemplative, reflective nature, and not a mere 
dweller in the moment that now is. This courage is 
more yequired on the woman's part than on the man’s. 
She must infallibly know less of him than he of her, 
as he beholds her ever in the world she moves in; 
whereas he, when he leaves her, mingles and is lost 
in the crowd of outer life. 
apart among the virtuous, or has his haunts among the 
vicious, she can only hear by report, and report is not 
a witness that should be trusted, even on oath; and 
female etiquette denies her the searching inquiries 
necessary for complete satisfaction. Then, again, he 
has more resources than she, if the home be made 
unhappy by the ill-assorted union. The tavern, the 
theatre, the meeting, the mart are all open to him. 
He can be away from home when he likes, and as long 
as he likes; and when from home, to all intents and 





Whether he keep himself 








Not so she, poor 
lady! Once a wife, a wife for ever. She may not, 
cannot, would not, dare not leave him. The laws, her 
children, and her*high womanly instinct alike forbid it. 
She can never lay down her wifehood and become a 
maid again. And even if she do separate from him, 
and return once more to her father’s house, the gay 
heart, the unspeakable palpitations of maidenly desires 
and hopes, the budding promises of toming life, these 
are there no longer ; the butterfly is freed, but its wings 
are torn and unfeathered—it can fly no more. Hence, 
there is no one thing more lovely in this life, more full 
of the divinest courage, than when a young maiden 
from her past life, from her happy childhood, when she 
rambled over every field and moor around her home ; 
when a mother anticipated her wants and soothed her 
little cares ; when brothers and sisters grew from merry 
playmates to loving, trustful friends; from the Christ- 
mas gatherings and romps, the summer festivals in 
bower or garden ; from the rooms sanctified by the 
death of relatives; from the holy and secure back- 
ground of her childhood, and girlhood, and maiden- 
hood, looks out into a dark and unillumined Future, 
away from all that, and yet unterrified, undaunted, 
leans her fair cheek upon her lover's breast, and whis- 
pers—* Dear heart! I cannot see, but I believe. The 
Past was beautiful, but the Future I can trust—with 
thee /” 

* Not quite so fast, prithee, friend,” testily interposes 
a father of a family at our elbow. “Are we, then, to 
consider termagants, shrews, and slovens, as among 
that class of fabulous creatures in which we place 
dodoes and mermaids? Does not the man also risk 
something? May he not entertain deep-rooted, long- 
loved ideas of domesticity and the exceeding loveliness 
and comfort of Home? How, think you, does a sullen 
temper, an untidy nature, a vixen tongue, accord there- 
with? May not children be allowed to run about a 
house ungoverned, uncared for; with hair unkempt 
and face unwashed, and pinafore that has not had 
recent intercourse with the laundress ; cannot domestic 
festivals, set apart to the divinities of the wash-tub, the 
mangle, the baker, the serubbing-brush, the polish- 
paste, the dust-pan, be prolonged and repeated till they 
become perennial and intolerable domestic bores? Is 
a man’s dinner always hot then? and are there never any 
defaleations in his shirt-buttons? A plague on your 
rose-pink pictures of female heroism! aman has the 
greater risk, say I.” 

The father of a family is a man of long matrimonial 
experience, and I would not lightly quarrel with him. 
Certainly a man takes his share of the risk. The 
change from bachelorship to married life is great. It 
is indeed a death. Well may he hesitate on the 
threshold, and consider the past in reference to the 
future. Glorious freedom of single blessedness! how 
can one relinquish thee! To live in lodgings, exactly as 
you like; having a landlady a submissive slave to you, 
bound thrall by invincible cash ; to rise when you like, 
eat what you like, do what you like; to have those 
pleasing bachelor réunions, where no curtains forbid 
cigars, and the voice may obey the generous prompting 
of the wine, unrestrained by the thoughts of a sleeping 
beauty up stairs; when you can go to the Derby, or 
wile away an evening at the Opera, like the gods 
themselves, with none to question you; when your 
income is your own, and you spend it as you choose, 
and the milliners and dressmakers create no palpita- 
tion in your heart. Certes, to leave a state like this is 
indeed a risk. To depart from that, and enter one 
knows not what, is indeed to die. 

To die! said I, it is to be born. What are all sel- 
fish bachelor delights to the true comforts of married 
existence? Lonely lodgings are abandoned, a neat and 
cosy home awaits the happy man. A fair hand pours 


| out his tea, and he sips his coffee under the influence 
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an incarnation of that divine beauty that has been 


the living music of the world since the time of Adam. 
He leaves the house for the town, and a fair hand 
adjusts his garments, and he feels a sweet thrill 
vibrate through him, as her little fingers lightly touch 
him, ornamenting, improving. He has an impetus 
that bears him half through the day in the echo ofa 
kiss that plays warmly about his lips; power that 
draws him homeward, in the certainty of a coming 
duplicate, and in the bright eyes that will light up his 
frugal board. And as to the opera—what is Alboni 
singing to a houseless, homeless, wifeless bachelor, 
to Alboni singing impassioned music to attuned and 
concordant hearts? The loss of the noisy orgies of 
bacchanal inebriation, whose proper region is the 
tavern, is amply repaid by the gn of infancy, or the 


serene pleasure of an esthetic tea. The odours of 
mignonette or hyacinth are ae sweeter than the 
sickly smell of stale smoke; and the absence of opium 
and tobacco upon the lips, discolouring the teeth, 
poisoning the breath, and killing the nerves, is fully 
made up by the fond kiss of pure affection on thoss 


lipe , and by fond eyes looking love into his soul. 
I grunts the father of a family. 
“ Ridiculous!” exclaims the i reader. 
od reader, be not wrot! 1 Luey 
and am now in my honeym 


npatient 
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THE CHARTER-HOl 


tnG the first working of a new periodical publica 
and indeed in the course 1 such publications, 


SE. 


Dur 
tion, of all 


new or old, something will occasionally appear in print, 





which, in the hurry of going to press, or from some 
other impediment to consultation among the writers, 
may ret — a few words in correction or explanation. 
rhe other day, a remark was made on the Charter 


House by one of the writers in this Journal, to which the 
Editor feels it incumbent upon him to add something on 
his own part; not for the purpose of controverting what 
it stated on the authority of another journal, but lest 
a mistaken conclusion uuld be drawn respecting the 
sentiments personally entertained towards the institu 


s} 











tion by one who has been collaterally obliged to it. 
What misapplication of its funds, in any particular | 
respect, may have crept into the Charter-House in the 
course of time, so as to deter a ntleman from enter 
ing it, he knows not; but thi » knows, that the chief 


existing authorities have express« ved themselves desirous 
of raising its character in all respects ; and since this 
good end can only be effected by restoring the working of 
the institution to the intentions of founder, at 
least in spirit, the more it is entered by the “ gentle 


Its 





men” of whom he expressly speaks, the sooner 
must any objection to it be done away. Those inten 
tions, according to the printed Rules of the estab 
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and in poverty ; 
sea and land; 
shipwreck; or servants 
or Queen's Majesty.” Now, “ gentlemen by descent, 
in the times of the founder, much regarded, 
especially in relation to companionship, that besides 
this express inclusion of class, we are to 
that the term “ soldier’ was to be understood 
in a se not unworthy of it; the word “merchant” 
speaks for itself; and it is well known how many gen 
tlemen under the denomination of “ 
in a royal household. Unfortunately, there 
thoughtless “ Govérnors” called) of 
House, who, knowing nothing of the place 
right of presentation to it, or taking for 
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vants of a very different description from those con- 
templated in the Rules;—a corruption which grew 


to such a height, and became so offensive to the 
feelings of respectable brethren, that, by a curious 
kind of warrant in its favour, while endeavouring 


to guard against its more immediate danger, a new 
member, sighing perhaps to think that he is to be 


obliged to others at all, however deservedly, and 
in company however good, is startled, and indeed 
shocked, to find that he is called upon to sign a 


paper, purporting 
time he has not been a ** menial Perhaps it is this 
misapplication of the funds to which the journal in 


question alludes, for we have not seen it; and assuredly 
it is enough, at first sight, to disconcert any “ gentle- 
man”; not so much because of his pride, in the ordi- 


nary sense of the word, whatever right he may have to 
a reasonable measure of that infirmity, especially while 
he is humbling it; still less out of any want of respect 
wr menials in the abstract, if they are persons of good 

conduct; for he will have thought and suffered 
much not to know how respectable such persons may 
be in the eyes of an equal humanity—no; not because 
of anything of this kind, but because he 
uncertain into what sort of company he is going, and 
doubts how often he not be made to blush, in 
common with the better portion of it. And though 
ircumstances have greatly improved in this respect 

late years, there used, it is confessed, to be too much 
cause for the doubt. This has been the worst sting in 
the term “ Poo pe thren”; a phrase which, in a con- 
tumelious sense, wouk mean as little, and 
as the term “ Poor Scholars, 
applied to the foundation, now, we believe, 
no longer called such, only * Gown-Boys.” Why 
their el foundation “ Gownsmen” ? 

If the scholars are not poor enough to be termed poor, 
they have the foundation ; if the y are, 
but must be spared the term for other considerations, 


too 


may 


r 
1 otherwise 


boys on the 
but 


not call lers on the 


no business on 


why not spare it to the men? The word “ poor” in 
| old and less commercial times, did not carry with it 
the opprobrium it does now. It was spoken by men 


| Christian, 


founder of the Charter-House, in a kindly and 
not in a contemptuous tone; and they who 


like the 


are conversant with the imstitutes of foundations in 
general, know how the language of charity pervades 
them, and in what lowly terms the proudest of their 


made ik of themselves in for 
Their founders, in the presence of 


alms-children are to spe 


mulas and prayers. 








God, used them with regard to their own persons; 
and therefore thought no ill in applying them to the 
vants of those whom they helped. jut in modern 
England, according to Sidney Smith, “ to be poor is to 
be infamous”; and though the saying is an exaggera- 
tion, and the word is still more dreaded than the thing, 
yet as long as the latter is the case, why inflict it in 
any one instance when itis spared in others, and when 
ts tendency is to distress what it should comfort? 


If you argue, that poverty should be discouraged, 
especially in a commercial country, lest encouragement 
be given to idleness, the point, far, to be con- 
ceded; but the understanding the Charter-House 
is, that it is unfortunate industry, not idleness, which 
is being comforted. Why, then, taunt it with tl ry 
a you are relieving ? 


so 
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18 


le ve 





e throw out these suggestions to the present au 
rm wities of the Charter-House in a spirit of respect 
ful and grateful co-operation. The mistakes of the 
institution, to whatever they may amount, originat d 
in other times: we believe that present master and 

| governors (who include some of the most reflecting 


| clude 


as well as influential persons in the land, royalty in- 
1) would fain take them all into consideration 
with a view to their done away; and are 
sure that in some respects tl have done so, and that 
important ameliorations been juence, 
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Not the least of these is the discountenancing of un- 
worthy applicants, and proportionate respect to others ; 
and we have the pleasure of telling the reader, on our 
own knowledge, that the institution contains brethren 
at this moment, who in the decline of lives equally un- 
fortunate and deserving, are gentlemen in the best 
sense of the word, both as regards mind and manners, 
and would be found fit company for the highest per- 
sons in England. The writer of these remarks, though 
not proud, be trusts, except on the “ defensive” side, 
would otherwise never have thought of taking one of 
his brothers among them, whatever final pass of dif- 
ficulty a family of patriots (let him be indulged in the 
comfort of this word) were at that moment undergoing. 
On the contrary, one of the reasons which reconciled 
him to the step, was the expectation of the good which 
their society would do to his brother, as he needed more 
company than he could obtain where he was, and was a 
man of a most social nature. We do not mention names, 
for obvious reasons; but the reader may guess what sort 
of people may be found in the Charter-House, when he 
hears that no less a man than Godwin had a brother 
there, and Stothard the artist a son, and that some 
of the most entertaining effusions of literature and the 
drama have issued from pens now laid up in its 
eloisters. That brother, alas! went only to die, not 
having sufficiently recovered from the effects of an 
accident which his cheerfulness led him to under- 
value, and of which nobody suspected the danger; but 
nothing could be kinder or more considerate than 





the treatment he experienced at the hands of every- | 


bedy connected with the establishment, from the 
greatest to the least; from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who benignly witnessed his entrance, and 
the Master of the House, Archdeacon Hale, who acted 
throughout in the most liberal manner possible, to the 
Matron, Mrs. Stone, a thorough and most kindly gen- 
tlewoman, whom Providence seems to have made on 
purpose to comfort the afflicted, and so down to the 
humblest nurse and official on the premises. Had we 
not foreseen, in a manner, something of the best part of 
all this, from what we had observed and been told, our 
relative himself would never have suffered us to trouble 
the Queen and Prince Albert (his gracious patrons) with 
his name, and thereby to run the chance of committing 
in their eyes whatever increase of respectability the 
worldly part of his brother's fortunes may have de- 
rived from the royal notice. Fortunately for those 
whose feelings lead them to wish for a good construc- 
tion in the minds of persons so exalted, there is so 
much trouble and suffering brought to the notice of 
monarchs in this country by virtue of their office, that 
when they and theirs, as these excellent princes have 
done, have escaped the perils of a bad and selfish edu- 
cation, people are greatly mistaken if they think that 
any persons in the world are more capable of making 
the truest and most cordial judgments on the affairs of 
the humblest of their subjects. In that persuasion the 
present writer acted: in that persuasion he has suffered 
his pen to say as much as it has done in this article; 
and for the same reason he never, at any time, hesi 
tates to put upon paper whatever comes uppermost in 
his mind, knowing how her Majesty's best interests are 
identified with the progress of truth and humanity, and 
proud, even for her sake, to show how much freedom of 
opinion can be entertained by the mos grateful of her 
subjects. L. H. 





TIME FOR SLEEP. 

When the Jesuits settled the plan of education in the 
College of Clermont, the physicians were consulted on the 
portion of time which the students should be allowed for 
sleep. They declared that five hours were sufficient, six an 
abundant allowance, and seven as much as a youthful con- 
stitution eould bear without injury —Butler’s Reminiscences. 











LOVERS’ AMAZEMENTS;* 
OR, HOW WILL IT END? 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS; 
By Leicn Honr. 

[Errara.—aAt the close of Act I. in our last Number, for 
“ Gancied" read “ Fancied,” and instead of “ Full’d as you 
are” read “ Gull'd as you are.”"} 

Acr II. 

Scenz I.—The room at head-quarters. Enter La 


Rousse, berne wounded across the stage by his 
Servant and De Torcy. 


La Rousse. (speaking at once with vivacity and diffi- 
culty.) Batiste, how frighten’d and how fierce you look ! 
You wish now 

De Torcy. That you wouldn't babble your soul out. 
His shoulder, my good lad ;—keep it more to him : 

He bleeds but little, but his pain’s unbearable ;— 
You see it in his face. 
La Rou. Then his face lies. 
I bear the pain as well as you bear me; 
Which, I must say, is not too cleverly. 
I should prefer a litter, or two porters. 
De Tor. (to Batiste). How came he, in that manner, 
to turn round 
And stumble on my sword? 

La Rou. Orange-peel, man, 

Orange-peel; or a pip, or cheese-paring ; 
Or some such second for you. Little slips 
Betray the mightiest men. 

De Tor. (to Batiste). You'll bear me witness, 

I could not find a second in the camp. 
Will his friend hasten back to take my place ? 
He doesn’t bring the surgeon. 

La Rou. Oh, don’t doubt him. 
Rohan 's a devilish good fellow, and loves 
To see an operation. All good fellows 
In this world! capital good fellows all, 

And corresponding women! constant lovers ! 
De Tor. Monstrous! to see the fool play monkey 
tricks 
I’ the face, perhaps, of death. Be still. 

La Rou. Not I. 

Had you shook hands, it had been another matter; 
But not to be civil even in cutting one’s throat! 

I say again, man, that she lov'd me; ay, 

Bear witness on’t, whole evenings, while her grandam, 
Rest her soul, snor’d; whole stationers’ shops o’ letters; 
[I'll give you a bundle of ‘em, tied with old string. 
Look to your trumps. But spotlessly, I grant; 

Oh! devilish spotlessly. 

De Tor. 





Vile fop! I'm vile 


Myself, to be enrag’d with him. Soft now; 





He's turning paler. 
La Rou. Send to your friend Orleans 
For a little of his rouge. 
De Tor. Wiil nothing on earth 
Give his light soul one gravity for one moment? 
La Rou. Gravity! what, with pain before me, and 
probes, 
And plasters, perhaps death; certainly gruel ; 
And when I've need of all the jests on earth ? 
You are—unreasonable. 
De Tor. He faints,—now softly; 
Your heel against the door. 
Batiste. His bed’s to the left. 
(Exeunt.) 


(To be continued neat week.) 





* Continued from p, 111. 
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Extracts from Wooks in Gieneral. 


THE CONFIRMED VALRTUDINARIAN. 

Certainly there is truth in the French saying, that there 
is no ill without something of good. What state more piti- 
able to the eye of a man of robust health than that of the 
confirmed valetudinarian? Indeed, there is no one who 
has a more profound pity for himself than your valetudi- 
narian ; and yet he enjoys two of the most essential requi- 
sites for a happy life; he is never without an object of inte- 
vest, and he is perpetually in pursuit of hope.—Sir EL. Bulwer 
Lytton, in the Keepsake. 

JOHNS 


N ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 


It having been mooted that education made pedple less | 


industrions. Jounson.—No, sir; while learning to read and 
write is a distinction, the few who have that distinction may 
be less inclined to work; but when everybody learns to 
read and write, it is no longer a distinetion. Sir, you must 
not neglect to do a thing immediately good, for fear of re-note 
evil; from fear of its being abused —Boswell's Johnson. 


HOW BEST TO GOVERN 
He who can implant courage in the human soul is its best 
physician. To seek to govern men by their fears and their 
wants is an unworthy purpose. The desire to rule by means 
of cowardice itself cowardice Love inspires conrag 
and hope, and thus is doubly the giver and the preserver of 
life.—Von Knebel. 


MANKIND. 


is 


AN ENGLISH BULL. 

I knew a person who, during imperfect sleep, or dozing 
as we say, listened to the clock as it was striking four, and 
as it struck he counted the four — one, one, one, one; and 
then exclaimed: “ Why, the clock is out of its wits! it has 
struck one four times over. rhis is a good exemplification 
of the nature of Bulls, which will be found always to con- 
tain in them a confusion of (what the schoolmen would 
have ealled) objectively with subjectively; in plain English 
the impression of a thing as it exists in itself and extrinsi- 
cally, with the idea which the mind abstracts from the im- 
pres sion.—Southey’s Omniana, 


ONE CERTAIN FAILURE OF ROGUERY. 
After long experience of the world, I affirm before God, I 
never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.—/unius. 


ATTENTION OF GREAT MEN TO SUPPOSED LITTLE THINGS 


Sir Philip Francis once waited upon Burke, by appoint- 
ment, to read over to him some papers respecting Mr 
Hasting's delinquencies. He called on Mr. Burke in his 
way to the house of a friend, with whom he was engaged to 


dine. He found him in his garden, holding a grasshopper 
‘What a beautiful animal is this!” said Mr. Burke: “ob 
serve its structure; its legs, its wings, its eyes.” “ How 


ean you,” said Sir Philip, “lose your time in admiring 
such an animal, when you have so many objects of moment 
to attend to? “Yet Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, “ accord- 
ing to the exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a 
much less animal; he actually measured the proportion 
which its size bore to the space it passed over in its skin 
I think the skin of a grasshopper does not exceed its length : 
let us see.” “ My dear friend,” said Sir Francis, “I am in 
& great hurry ; Jet us walk in, and let me read my papers to 





you Into the house they walked; Sir Philip began to 
read, and Mr. Burke appeared to listen. At length, Siz 
Philip having misplaced a paper, a pause ensued, — “I 
think,” said Mr. Burke, “that naturalists are now agreed 
that locusta, not ada, is the Latin word for grasshopper. 
What 's your opinion, Sir Philip? My opinion,” an- 


swered Sir Philip, packing up his papers, and preparing to 
move off, “is, that till the grasshopper is out of your head 
it will be idle to talk to you of the concerns of India 
Butler's Reminiscences. 


PARTY PASSION. 
“Well, sir!” (exclaimed a lady, the vehement and im- 
passionate partizan of Mr. Wilkes, in the day of his glory, 
and during the broad blaze of his patriotism.) “ Well, sir! 
and will you dare deny that Mr. Wilkes is a great man, and 
an eloquent man ? “Oh! by no means,madam! I have 
not a doubt respecting Mr. Wilkes’s talents.” “ Well, but 
sir! and is he not a fine man, too, and a handsome man 
“Why, madam! he squints—doesn't he?" “Squints! yes 
to be sure he does, sir! but not a bit more than a gentleman 
and a man of sense ought to squint! !""—Southey'’s Omniana 
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CLOUDS FROM MY CIGAR, 
By Le Marquis p’OvrTrReMANCHE. 
| A woman's birthplace is the spot where she has most 
oved, 

Witty sayings are as easily lost as the pearls slipping 
off a broken string; but a word of kindness is seldom 
spoken in vain. It is a seed which, even when dropped 
by chance, springs up a flower. 

Ninon de l'Enclos defines a kiss: 
enriches him wh 
| who gives.” 


— 


“an alms which 
receives, without impoverishing her 
Very true; but misses should be careful 

to choose none but deserving objects on whom to 
| bestow their charities. 

Time is an old novelist who takes pleasure in print- 
ing his tales on our countenance. He writes the first 
chapters with a swan’s down, and graves the last with 
a steel pen. 
| Constancy often contains as much obstinacy as real 
| affection. 

When you say farewell to a mistress, take care not 
to shake hands with her. In such cases, women have 
always some bird-lime on the tip of their fingers. 


Talk of the Greek. 








Corporations Their Capabilities —The Manchester Public Li- 
brary.—The New Educational Movement.—The Crystal Pa- 
lace by Moonlight 


We always consider our municipal establishments as 
an unworked mine. Che excellences of our system of 
incorporation, its capabilities and beauties, are hardly 
known at present. It is the great principle of self- 
governance applied to particular localities, as having a 
clearer insight into their own wants and wishes, than 
a distant centralised government can possess or obtain. 
We often think that many an agitation to set the un- 
| wieldy machinery of Parliament upon a reform, or 
the adoption of a new scheme of social benefit, might 
be rendered useless, and the thing done effectively by 
the various corporations of the kingdom taking it up 
and doing it for themselves. We seldom read of the 
littl Italian republics of the Middle Ages, without de 
voutly wishing that the may when their 
liberality, their encouragement of learning and art, will 
be imitated and emulated here. Our corporations bear 
a great resemblance to the government of those little 
republics, except that the latter were not united under 
i gene ral lised head. But as far as regards 
their nearly urban government, their having their chief 
magistrate selected, at bottom, from popular liking, 
| and from precedence in influence and wealth, there is 
very much in common. Let us imagine a mayor and 
corporation of an important English borough, impreg 
nated with the spirit of those old Italians, making it 
their in every legitimate way, to remove 
misery and ignorance from their town, and to spread 
abroad health, cleanliness, and happiness 
among all their fellow-citizens; engaged in a noble 
with surrounding boroughs, in outstripping 
them in the beauty of their town, in its public build 
| ings, endowments, and governance; imbued with a 
| sense of the beautiful as well of the economical; feel- 
ing that there is a perennial truth, as weli as a fleeting 
| and temporary expediency ; could not such a corpora- 
| tion do more than king or kaiser towards the establish- 
ment of a model borough? Yes; and with this advan- 
tage over the Italian republics ; that the king or kaiser, 
| ruling over them all, would prevent them from wasting 
their strength, and ultimately demoralizing and enslav- 
ing themselves by fighting with one another, quarrelling 
among themselves, and thus neutralizing their European 
existence, after the manner of those once illustrious and 
now effete communities. 
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just, nor so popular in its government. 


dead, is apparently about to set an example of how a 
corporation may take the instruction and culture of its 
people into its own hands, by establishing a public 
library, and entertaining the idea of a local educational 
establishment. Mr. John Potter, who enjoys the unique 
honour of being Mayor of Manc).ester for three succes- 
sive years, has set himself zealously and vigorously to 
promote the formation of a public library for his native 
town, in pursuance with the late enactment regarding 
libraries and museums. His energetic exertions have 
been crowned with success; his munificence has been 
imitated by many of his fellow merchants; and the re- 
sult is, that a large hall has been purchased, an able 
librarian appointed, committees formed, and money 


raised sufficient to render the speedy establishment of 


an effective library a pleasing certainty. 

The system of education proposed is a much more 
debateable matter. The public are aware that in Man- 
chester originated, some three years agone, that com- 
prehensive and well-devised scheme of education 
embodied in the plan of the Lancashire Public School 
Association. ‘They are also aware that the patronage 
received by the promoters of that plan, was of so 
marked a character as to compel them, in obedience to 
a call from all quarters of the kingdom, to enlarge its 
name and object into a National Public School Asso- 
ciation. That success has stimulated various gentle- 
men to whom the Lancashire plan was not satisfactory, 


into producing a counter-scheme more in unison with | 


their views. To have aroused laissez faire is no despic- 
able triumph. The Lancashire plan is to establish 
schools by local rates; governed by local authorities, 
elected by all the ratepayers especially for that purpose, 
for the dissemination of secular instruction free of all 
cost. The new scheme is to empower the corporation 
of the borough to levy a rate, and divide it among all 
denominational schools that may choose to abolish all 
denominational tests and teachings as compulsory on 
all scholars. This plan has a great superiority over 
the Lancashire scheme in simplicity, but it has several 
other deficiencies which, we are afraid, more than 
counterbalance that singular superiority. It is not so 
It does not 
meet the case, because if only a few schools accede to 
the requirement of admitting all scholars who decline 
learning the peculiar doctrines of said schools, educa- 
tion remains in statu quo. There is no guarantee that 
such exceptional scholars shall be placed on a just 
equality with the other conforming pupils, which 
indeed is so doubtful as to be almost (to coin a word) 
unguaranteeable. It has the great defect of placing 
the poor under the necessity of receiving eleemosynary 
instruetion, and so continuing a distinction which the 
elder plan wisely discarded. The education question 
becomes very tangled with such new tributaries, and no 
wise man will make up his mind on the instant regard- 
ing their respective merits; but that the end of the 
discussion will be the education of a community by 
educational corporations, we feel convinced. 


The clear nights and the bright full moon have 
enabled us to see the Crystal Palace in a new light 
—that of moonlight. And certainly, like Melrose, you 
must see it by moonlight, if you would see it rightly. 
Under the blue, cloudless azure of the heavens, studded 
with its glittering star-eyes, the traveller westward sees 
its elegant proportions sail out into exquisite relief 
above the long line of Knightsbridge Barracks, like a 
delicate caprice of an evening’s frost, gracefully disclosing 
its chaste beauties to its own chaste moon. Approach 
nearer, and a hundred moons sparkle in the tall arched 
transept, and the “ broken light of stars” smile at you 
through the web of iron-network, and a silver glitter, 
chequered by the arms of intervening trees, floats out- 
ward till it loses itself in the dark distance of the 
park.—S. 


sfraqments. 


MODERN BARBA-RISM. 

It has often been remarked that few barristers, or other 
men of law, have adopted the French custom of allowing 
the beard to overspread the face. Can this be owing to any 
statute against long beards? In a parliament of the Inner 
Temple (as the meetings of benchers for business were 
formerly called) held 5th May, in the first year of the reign 
of William the Third, there was a decree made that no 
fellow of that house should wear his beard above three 
weeks’ growth, upon pain of paying 20s. for such offence. 


AMERICAN TEA. 

To balance the cultivation of cotton in India, the people 
of the United States have begun the cultivation of tea in 
various districts. A planter in South Carolina has raised a 
number of tea plants, which are succeeding very well. If 
the experiment should prove successful, we may ultimately 
become the customers of America to as large an extent for 
this indispensable commodity as we now are for cotton. 
Sixty years ago, we did not receive a single bale of cotton 
from the United States. At present, we import about 
1,200,000 bales annually. Thirty or forty years hence, we 
may be importing 100,000,000 lbs. of tea from America 
| yearly, instead of 50,000,000 Ibs. from China, as at present. 





UNGALLANT CASE. 

In taking the census of the population next year, the 
| exact ages of women must be given, as well as those of men. 
| At the last census the column for age was headed “25—30,” 
and “35—40.” For the accommodation of ladies of an un- 
certain age, with defective memories, there ought to be an 
additional column, with a wider range, say 30—55. This 
would include most cases where there is any difficulty in 
giving the precise date. 


FOOT RACING. 

A remarkable foot-race was run about the year 1699, which 
is thus described in the manuscript journal of a lady who 
was one of the spectators. “I drove through the forest of 
Windsor to see a race run by two footmen, an English and 
a Scotch, the former a taller, bigger man than the other. 
The ground measured, and cut even in a round, was about 
four miles: they were to run it round so often as to make 
up twenty-two miles, which was the distance between 
Charing-cross and Windsor-cross, that is, five times quite 
round, and so far as made up the odd miles and measure. 
They ran a round in twenty-five minutes. I saw them run 
the first three rounds, and half another, in an hour and 
seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and a 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, 
and kept it at the same distance the five rounds, and then 
the Scotchman came up to him and got before him to the 
post. The Englishman fell down within a few yards of the 
post. Many hundred pounds were won and lost about it. 
They ran both very neatly, but my judgment gave it to the 
Scotchman, because he seemed to save himself to the last 
push.” —Southey's Omniana. 


THE LAST EXECUTION FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

As late as the year 1716, in this most enlightened of all 
countries, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, a child aged nine 
years, were hanged at Huntingdon for selling their souls to 

Satan, tormenting and destroying their neighbours, by 
making them vomit pins, and for raising a storm, so that a 
ship was almost lost: which storm, it seems, was raised by 
the diabolical arts of pulling off their stockings, and making 
a lather of soap ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much obliged to E. H. M. for his second contribu- 
tion, but regret that it is not adapted to our pages. 

A letter from Curemes lies at our Office. 

J. G. (who writes prose “like an angel”) is right in his 
supposition reg garding his rhymes. We shall, however, be 
glad to see his “ angelic ” prose. 

If correspondents hear, or see, nothing from us in the course 
of a fortnight from the receipt of their communications, 
they will conclude that we are obliged to decline what they 
sendus. Their manuscript, in such eases, will be left 
out for them at the Office. It is hardly necessary to state 
that this notice only applies to our larger contributions. 
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LEIGH HUNT’S JOURNAL. 











NOTICES OF 

“Leen Hunt's Journat maintains the promise of its first 
number, noticed about a month ago, and will, we hope, soon 
find itself a well-established favourite.”—Scotsman. 

“This present Jounnat has a general appeal to all sorts 
of readers ; as it consists of tales, biography, essays, gossip 
about the town, poctry, &c., while Thomas Carlyle’s waste- 
paper bag furnishes forth ample matter, marked and per- 
vaded with his own unmistakeable style and manner, and 
full of amusement, if not instruction.”—Weekly Dispatch 

“ The Journat, as might be expected, abounds with plea 
sant reminiscences of literary characters and books, some 
excellent poetry and well-written tales. The editor con- 
tinues the subject of the two volumes published by him 
some time since under the title of The Town. These chap 
ters are rich in quotable matter ; as, indeed, may be said of 
every page of the Journal. The Tutor's Tale, The Digression 
to Durham, and The Passing Cloud, are really gems of thé 
class of writing to which they belong.’—West of England 
Conservative. 

“ Every page of the first neat number—just come to hand 
—is radiant all over with the genialities of the loveablk 
author of Rimini. Thousands throughout the kingdom will 
listen reverently to the weekly outpouring of his fine mind 
—Glasgow Citizer 

A spirit so warm, cheerful, and clear, and of such ex 
tended and varied experience, is calculated t 
healthy influence in periodical literature; and with such 
able coadjutors as Thomas Carlyle and Walter Savage 
Landor, there can be little doubt that Mr. Hunt will mak« 
his Journnat what he declares it to be \ Miscellany for 
the Cultivation of the Memorable, the Progressive, and th« 
Beautiful."—Coventry Herald 

The lovers of literature, especially the poetical side of 
it, and the admirers of a cordial cosmopolitan philosophy, 
will find in this publication, which is issued in weekly num 
bers, all they expect from so accomplished a writer — this is 
no slight recommendation to those acquainted with Leigh 
Hunt.”—Kent Herald 

rhe literary reputation of Leigh Hunt is of a very high 
character, and we shall be much surprised if the publication 
which bears his name does not become highly popular.”— 
Exeter Flying Post 


Oo exercise a 


Post Svo 


THE PRESS. 

“This Journat is really a delightful and relishable mis- 
cellany.”—Keenes's Bath Journal. 

“Tt contains most pleasing tales, miscellaneous reading, 
and papers written upon the popular and leading topics of 
the day. It is beautifully printed, and will assuredly rank 
high amongst the cheap literature.’"—Cambridge Independent 
Post 

“ Leigh Hunt, who was famous in days when the literary 
world boasted its giants,—Leigh Hunt, whose effusions have 
ever been distinguished by brilliant genius, powerful imagi- 
nation, correct taste, and ‘exquisite fancy, now comes be- 
fore us the editor of a periodical, which seems designed to 
afford its readers an intellectual treat of no common order.” 
—Bristol Mirror. 

We pronounce it to be a formidable competitor to the 
magazines that are already in existence.’—Sherborne and 
Dorchester Journal. 

There can be no doubt that the publication will be as 
eagerly sought, as the estimation is high, in which this 
graceful expositor of moral beauty, in its most truthful and 
alluring form, is deservedly held.’’"—TZaunton Courier and 
Western Advertis : 

Leigh Hunt's new Journat has just appeared, and we 
hasten to give it a cordial though necessarily a brief wel- 
come. It breathes the same kindly spirit which pervades 
all the writings of its author; has the same unconquerabk 
cheerfulness : the same spirit of youth and enjoyment. The 
plan of the we are told, is embodied in this first 
number, and the sample is an excellent one. May its career 
l -Northampton Mercury 
ther, this is one of the most entertaining and 
zinal periodicals of the day, while in cheapness it 
Edinburgh Evening Post 
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may vie with any 


[t starts well—the contents show much care in the 
selection, and talent of a superior description, and we have 
no doubt it will take a prominent position amongst the 
popular and cheap publications of the day.” — Plymouth 


Herald 

It abounds with pleasant passages, and warm-hearted 
sympathies; and commends itself to a fair share of popular 
favour.” —Halifax Guard 





Price 68 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
BY JOHN STORES SMITH. 


The writer who dares ad pt a tone such as this, and 
who in such a spirit enters upon a survey of our social 


tendencies, deserves the highest and warmest prais for 
though few will question the abstract truth ‘of tl above 
conclusions, rarely, if ever, either from pulpit or platform 
have they found so correct or forcible an utterance ee 
* * We must take our leave of a work of whose merits 
we can hardly speak too highly.” —Literary Gazette 


“There is yet scarcely a page of this remarkable book 
which we could not willingly transfer to our columns; so 
thoroughly are we persuaded that it touches many of ow 
worst social miseries, and is fitted, not inconsiderably, to 
arouse the only spirit by which they can be corrected and 
eured * * * * We receive with pleasure a work so 
free from polite lispings, pretty theorizings, and canting 
progressionism ; speaking, as it does, earnest truth, fear- 
lessly but in love."”-—Nonconformist. 

‘Here is a piece of keen sarcasm worth of Thackeray, 
upon the petty unthrift of rival party-giving, wherein 
Madame Cing-cents must needs keep pace with Madame 
Mille, though poor Cing-cents finds himself unpleasantly 


vis-d-vis with the Gazett there we have a piece of eloquent 





declamation, in which the fair disguises of modern morality 
s of the time; a littk 


further, and we find the effects of the rapid accumulation of 


are torn from the abounding impurit 


wealth in this district unsparingly discussed, and the con- 
clusion announced, that sterling worth has given way in 
public esteem to the pound sterling. * * * * These 


sustaining ene 





s are of course strengthened by every 
effort to spread conviction of our social dangers and thei 
remedies ; and, differing in some respects as we do with the 
author of the work before us, we can testify to the great 





y and earnestness with whic) he has fulfilled a noble 
design in that direction.”—Manchester Examiner and Times 

rhe author of the work whose title heads this article, 
has looked with the eye of a philosopher on this state of 
things. He has seen through the painted surface of social 
refinement to the rottenness beneath, and has called on the 
thoughtless to notice and on the thoughtful to amend it. 
* * * * We earnestly recommend the whole work to 
the attention of our readers.” —Jnquirer 


London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 


| Spina on a gravelly soil, and within Omnibus range, in any but an Eastern direction, to enter 


on or before 


Lady-day, at a moderate rent, 


A DETACHED WELL DRAINED-HOUSE. 


Not exceeding Two Stories high, and consisting of not less than Ten Rooms beside Kitchens; w 
Garden. An old House would be preferred, if strong and in good repair 


h a good-size d 


it 


Letters, post paid, to be addressed to A. B., Lrg Hunt's Journat Office, 300, Strand 
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